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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for eac A. 

During ten years these pictures have appeared in this 
paper, and their excellence has been universally com- 

ted upon. 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list 


for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


mien We have received numerous orders for 


Marchesi 

Henry Mason 

P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 

Hubert de Blanck 
Dr. Louis Maas 


jelina Patti Teresina Tua 
l Klein Lucca 
Sembrict Ivan E, Morawski 
Christ Leopold Winkler 
alchi Costanza Donita 
[rebell Carl Reinecke 
Marie Roze Heinrich Vogel Max Bruch 
Anna de Bellocca Johann Sebastian Bach LL. G. Gottschalk 
Etelka Gerster Mrs. A. C. Taylor Antoine de Kontski 
Nordica Jules Perotti S. B. Mills 
Josephine Yorke Adolph M, Foerster E,. M. Bowman 
Emilie Ambre May Fielding Otto Bendix 
Emma Thursby Thomas Martin W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio Louis Gaertner Stagno 
Kellogg, Clara I Louis Gage Courtney Victor Nessler 
Minnie Hauk Richard Wagner Salvini 
Materna Theodore Thomas Charles F. Tretbar 
Alban Dr. Damrosch Jennie Dickerson 
Annie Louise Cary Campanini E, A. MacDowell 
Emily Winant Guadagnini Theodore Reichmann 
na Little Constantin Sternberg Max Treuman 
Celli Gengremont A. Cappa 
satterton-Bohrer Galassi Montegrifto 
Mrs, Fernandez Hans Balatka Mrs. Helen Ames 
Arbuckle Marie Litta 
Liberati Emil Scaria 
Johann Strauss Hermann Winkelmann 
Anton Rubinstein Donizetti 
Del Puente William W. Gilchrist 
Joseffy Ferranti 
Julia Rivé-King Johannes Brahms 
Hope Glenn Meyerbeer 
Louis Blumenberg Moritz Moszkowski 
Frank Van der Stucken Anna Louise Tanner 
Frederic Grant Gleason Filoteo Greco 
Ferdinand von Hiller Wilhelm Junck 
Robert Volkmann Fannie Hirsch 
Julius Rietz Michael Banner 
nz Lachner Max Heinrich Dr. S. N. Penfield 
1 Marschner E. A. Lefebre F. W. Riesberg 
Ovide Musin Emil Mahr 
Anton Udvardi Otto Sutro 
Alcuin Blum Carl Faelten 
Joseph Koegel Belle Cole 
Ethel Wakefield Carl Millocker 
Carlyle Petersilea G. W. Hunt 
Carl Retter Georges Bizet 
George Gemtinder John A. Brockhoven 
Emil Liebling Edgar H. Sherwood 
Van Zandt Ponchielli 
W. Edward Heimendahl Edith Edwards 
cobsohn Mrs. Clemelli Carrie Hun-King 
timer Wiske Albert M. Bagby Pauline |’ Allemand 
O. Von Prochazka W. Waugh Lauder 
Edvard Grieg Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Adolf Henselt Mendelssohn 
Eugen d’ Albert Hans von Bilow 
Lilli Lehmann Clara Schumann 
William Candidus Joachim 
Franz Kneisel Samuel S. Sanford 
Leandro Campanari Franz Liszt 
Franz Rummel Christine Dossert 
Bianche Stone Barton Dora Henninges 
Amy Sherwin A. A. Stanley 
Thomas Ryan Ernst Catenhusen 
Achille Errani Heinrich Hofmann 
King Ludwig II Charles Fradel 
C. Jos. Brambach Emil Sauer 
Henry Schradieck Jesse Bartlett Davis 
lohn F. Luther D). Burmeister-Petersen 
john F. Rhodes Willis Nowell 
Wilhelm Gericke August Hyllested 
Frank Taft Gustav Hinrichs 
C. M. Von Weber Xaver Scharwenka 
Edward Fisher Heinrich Boetel 
Kate Rolla W.E. Haslam 
Charles Rehm Carl E. Martin 
Harold Randolph Jennie Dutton 
Minnie V. Vandeveer Walter J. Hall 
Adele Aus der Ohe Conrad Ansorge 
Kar! Klindworth Car Baermann 
Edwin Klahre Emil Steger 
Helen D,. Campbell Paul Kalisch 
Alfredo Barili Louis Svecenski 
Wm. R. Chapman Henry Holden Huss 
Otto Roth Neally Stevens 
Anna Carpenter Dyas Flanagan 
W. L. Blumenschein 4. Victor Benham 
Leonard Labatt Mr.and Mrs Carl Hild 
Albert Venino Anthony Stankowitch 
losef Rheinberger Moriz Rosenthal 
Max Bendix Victor Herbert 
Helene von Doenhoff Martin Roeder 
Adolf Jensen Joachim Raff 
Hans Richter Felix Mott! 


ne Nilsson 


ca 


Lotta 

Elenor W. Everest 

Donaldi 

Marie Louise Dotti 

Geistinger 

Fursch-Madi—2 

Catherine Lewis 

élie de Lussan 

Blanche Roosevelt 

arah Bernhardt 

Ernesti 
eley-Hills 
Schmitz 
lotow 


nie Richards 
Clinton-Sutro 


nce 


Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 

Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 

josef Hofmann 
Hindel 

Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seidl 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker 
Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J. Lavin 

Niles W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 


| drama. 





Margaret Reid Augusta Obrstrim 


Emil Fischer Mamie Kunkel James H. Howe 


a Wagner performances at the Metropolitan 
Opera House continue before enormously crowd- 


ed and enthusiastic houses. The nearness of the sea- 


| son of Italian opera has not discouraged in the slight- 
; est the immense popularity of the Wagnerian music 


What with lectures, recitals and magazine 
literature New York bids fair to become thoroughly 
impregnated with the Prophet of Bayreuth’s doctrines. 
Wagner himself foresaw this and looked ever on 
America as the land flowing with the milk and honey 
of appreciation of his music. And now his dreams 
are being realized in a most tangible manner, for New 
York must have its Wagner, and lots of him, too. 


R. HENRY E. ABBEY gave an emphatic “no” 
M when asked if he contemplated leasing the 
Metropolitan Opera for a season of Italian opera. Mr. 
Abbey knows all about it and we will not be in the 
least surprised if his store of knowledge on the sub- 
ject is not materially added to after this season is 
ended. 

Italian opera, that is Italian opera of the old style, is 
dead, and any attempts to galvanize its corpse into 
seeming life are painful. * 

As we said last week, German opera for next season 
is virtually decided, and that, too, by a large majority. 

BOOK bearing the somewhat singular title of 
A ‘The Testament of a Musician,” and dedicated 
to Anton Rubinstein, was recently published in Bel- 


gium by the author, Mr. Arved Poorten, a Russian 
violoncellist and formerly professor at the St. Peters- 


burg Conservatory of Music. 

The volume is one long, bitter wail against the 
times in which we live, and its rank pessimism would 
have delighted the heart of the late Arthur Schopen- 
hauer, Esq. Mr. Poorten believes, our epoch to be 
one of decadence, self greed, base ideals, and a corrupt 
materialism is eating into the very heart of music. 
Virtuosity in every department of the divine art is 
its roots, and the author makes the most 
sinister predictions imaginable about the future of 
art. We have not the pleasure of Mr. Poorten’s ac- 
quaintance, but he seems to be a most unpleasant 
person, at least in his writings. 


A of the New England Conservatory of Music to 
the State of Massachusetts for an appropriation of 
$250,000. 

The conservatory asks for this amount to be paid 
in five annual installments, beginning next December, 
and this is to be conditional upon the conservatory’s 
first raising $50,000. It is proposed to establish in 
return for the gift from the State forty scholarships, 
to be free and to be held by citizens of the State who 
would otherwise be unable to obtain an education. 
As this is a guid pro guo we can see no objection in 
the request, particularly as the New England Con- 
servatory is a well accredited institution, whose 
methods have always been straightforward and most 
ideal in artistic aims. The committee in the matter 
are taking steps for a personal investigation, and 
some report can be looked for in the near future. 


sapping 


Mrs. Thurber stated her intention of giving a 
grand concert in Lincoln Hall, Washington, the 26th 
of the current month, to be devoted entirely to the 
music of native American composers. The 
twelve composers whose works will then be presented 
are Arthur Bird, Dudley Buck, George W. Chadwick, 
Arthur Foote, Frederick Grant Gleason, Henry H. 
Margaret R. Lang, E. A. McDowell, Pro- 
fessor John K. Paine, Frank Van der Stucken, 
Arthur Weld and Arthur Whiting. The concert will 
be in charge of four conductors, Messrs. Van der 
Stucken, Weld and Buck Professor Paine. 
“T have had this work at heart for several years,” 
said Mrs. Thurber, “and should have tried to accom- 
plish it before, but I have been too busy. I am inter- 
ested in all art, especially in music, where I am really 
able to do some good, I believe, after having devoted 
more than half my life to it.” “It is a broad work,” 
repeated the bright little lady emphatically, “and a 
patriotic one as well. I think that it will receive gen- 
eral encouragement and approval.” We have from 
time to time criticised this lady, and not always favor- 


l* a recently published interview in a Boston daily 
born 
Huss, 


and 


HEARING has been granted on the petition4 





ably, believing that some of her well meant efforts 
have been detrimental to musical progress in this 
country. But in this particular instance we see all to 
commend. The American composer only wishes a 
chance to be heard oftener, and Mrs. Thurber hap- 
pens to be the Deus ex machina at present. She has 


our heartiest approval. 

BY no means distinguished contemporary says, 
A last week, at the conclusion of a signed article on 
the “ Norma” performance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House : 

A remarkable feature of the performance was the respect- 
ful silence preserved by the audience during the entire 
opera. The end of each number was the signal for applause, 
but while the music was in progress strict silence was main- 
tained, the audience evidently listening to and perhaps en- 
joying the music. 

This attitude of the public was so exceptionally ab- 
normal that I have made a note of it for the edification of 
future generations. 

All this reads very, very plausible, but the writer of 
the paragraph seems to forget that it was due mainly 
to the strenuous exertions of Richard Wagner that 
the absurd system of encores, applause—in a word, the 
odious claqgue—was abolished. We remember too well 
the absurd and irritating interruptions tolerated by 
convention at the Italian Opera. Every high note was 
followed by bursts of applause, and, of course, the ac- 
tion of the play also interrupted. Allthis was changed 
by Wagner, hence the silence at the “ Norma” per- 
formance. People are beginning to learn how to 
listen to music—a fine art in itself. 


= 


OHN D. ELWELL wrote as follows to the New 


York “ Herald” last week : 
No. 1441 Broapway, ‘ 
New York, March 4, 1890. | 
To the Editor of the Herald: 

You propose in Saturday’s ** Herald’ an amendment of the alien contract 
labor law. What can be accomplished in this direction has already become 
a practical question. 

Will the *‘ Herald”’ favor an amendment to the act so that it shall pro- 
hibit alien laborers, mechanics or artisans only from coming to the United 
States under contract or engagement ? 

Will the ** Herald ”’ concede that ‘‘a half loaf is better than no bread” 
and assist efforts now being made to present the subject to Congress on 
such lines ? 

Will the * Herald” print the act and a proposed amendment or amend- 
ments to it? We want now to obtain practical proposals on which Con- 
gress shall be urged to act. 

In the meantime any help the “ Herald”’ can give us toward saving the 
members ot the Strauss Orchestra from the indignity of submitting to a 
test of their ability as artists will greatly oblige. Obediently yours, 

Joun D. Erwe tt. 

The Strauss Orchestra, which is composed of sim- 
ple, everyday musicians, will .probably land and play 
willy-nilly and if they like the country stay and settle 
down, and earn their daily bread and butter, just as 
did many of the people who are grumbling about 
their projected visit here. 

Disgruntled musicians and journalists who raised 
the row over Nikisch last fall ought to know better 
by this time. The more the merrier, say we. So let 


the Strauss Orchestra land and play without any more 


pother about the matter. 

NDER the caption, ‘‘ The Limits of Criticism,” 
U Maurice Thompson suggestively writes in 
week’s “Independent” as follows : 


Mr. 
last 


A great deal is said about the golden mean which is 
posed to lie between extreme opinions on any given 
ject. I take note, however, of the fact that they 
argue for this intermediate area of felicity are very apt to be 
as roundly positive as anyone else. The simple truth is that 
clearness and sincerity of opinion enforce extreme projec- 
tion. What is called reserve of statement is too often a 
symmetrical and polished form of cowardice ; sometimes it 
is ignorance ambushed in tinkling phraseology ; it is never 
outright honesty of expression. If a man’s opinions are 
clear and positive, how can understatement aid them? 
The extreme of happiness in expression is thorough ade- 
quacy of presentment; this rounds to exact fullness the 
sphere of a thought. Art is sophistic when it aims at 
applause or at any other mere emolument; it is eristic 
when it has a view to accomplishment without regard to 
moral consequences; it is dialectic when it argues for 
truth, good, bad or indifferent ; it is ethic when it reaches 
after supreme moral purity. These are very old definitions, 
going back to Aristotle and his times; but, stiff and pe- 
dantic as they are, they set before us the crystals from 
which we must choose when we come to decide a question 


sup- 
sub- 
who 


of art. 

What a text this would furnish for a sermon on 
music criticism! The world has little use for the 
critic who attempts to carry water on both shoulders. 
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Reserve of statements is indeed a form, although 
not necessarily polished, of cowardice. 

The music critic who is so timidly conservative that 
he interlards his remarks with “ buts, howevers, might 
have beens,” carries little conviction to his readers of 
weight or sincerity. 

Give us, say we, an enemy rather than a friend who 
halts and hesitates when put to the touch. Either a 
thing is right or wrong, according to the personal 
medium through which it is viewed. A man may 
think Bellini the greatest composer the world has 
Good! If he is sincere in this belief, let 
him stick to it. But if he hedges before every new- 
comer, then he is not a critic, but a coward. Criti- 
cism is necessarily one sided ; it becomes colorless if 
not. A change of base does not, however, imply 
cowardice or vacillation; it means mental growth. 
Emerson somewhere remarks that consistent men 
are fools, as we are all subject to the law of change. 
Perhaps Howells’ dictum in this month’s “ Harper's” 
is nearer the point. A critic’s function is not to legis- 
late, but to observe and record. This hits the nail on 
But if he has a definite opinion let him 


ever heard. 


the head. 
hold to it like a man. 


ERLIN is soon to have a second opera house, 
B which will be run in opposition to the Court 
Opera House. The competition will doubtless prove 
a good thing for the Berliners, who are now not 
blessed with the very best of operatic performances. 
The opposition will come in the shape of Angelo 
Neumann, who will perform with some of the best of 
his Prague forces, for the first time in Berlin, Weber’s 
posthumous opera “The Three Pintos” and Peter 
Cornelius’ “The Barber of Bagdad.” It was also in- 
tended to produce Wagner's early opera, “‘ Die Feen,” 
but the scenic effects demanded require a larger stage 
than is at Manager Neumann's command. That 
Count von Hochberg wanted «Die Feen” for the Ber- 
lin Royal Opera House is also well known ; but as 
Angelo Neumann holds the sole German performing 
rights, and these two gentlemen are at swords’ points, 
the German capital will in all probability not hear 


” 


«‘Die Feen” in the near future. é 


ye Bayreuth we learn of the zealous preparations 


for next year’s festival representations. Julius 
Kniese, Cosima Wagner’s able and trusted adviser and 
assistant, is now scouring Germany for voices. The 
scenic arrangements of the “ Tannhauser” perform- 
ances will be attended to with the’ same carefulness 
which characterized the bringing out and representa- 
tions of «‘ Die Meistersinger” at Bayreuth. Costumes 
as well as decorations will be historically correct, and 
the scenery will be painted after nature. The techni- 
cal portion of the stage management will, as hereto- 
fore, be in the hands of Obermachinenmeister Kran- 
ich, of the Darmstadt Court Opera House. It is the 
intention of Mrs. Wagner to produce in 1891 “ Tann- 
hauser,” “ Tristan,” ‘“ Meistersinger” and « Parsifal,” 
one performance a week of each during the months 
of July and August. In 1892 “Lohengrin” is to be 
brought out for the first time at Bayreuth, and for 
1893 « Der Ring des Nibelungen ” is to be revived. 





CHOPIN'S VIRILE SIDE. 

HY is it that the average man or Woman musi- 
W cian, when speaking of Chopin’s music, does it 
with that lofty assumption of superiority that is 
noticeable when people speak of anything feminine or 
young? 

«Chopin is so sweet 


” 


« The Polish tone poet is so 
pretty!” 

An atmosphere bred of ignorance shrouds Chopin’s 
greater compositions, and only the familiar valses, 
nocturnes, mazurkas and the berceuse are ever played 
or spoken of. The other side of Chopin, the virile, 
masculine man, is seldom done justice to. 

The great C minor nocturne, the F minor fantasie, 
noblest among his creations, the two last sonatas (the 
first containing the stormiest scherzo ever penned). 

The B minor scherzo, some of the preludes (notably 
the ones in B flat minor, D minor and F minor), the 
F sharp minor polonaise and the polonaise fantasie 
are too seldom heard in our concert rooms. Another 
Chopin comes into view in these works. A great 
passionate, original musical thinker, overflowing with 
superb ideas superbly expressed. 


Chopin effeminate, quotha? Anything larger or 





more luminous than the principal theme of the F 
minor fantasie would be difficult to discover. Or take 
the storm tossed E flat minor scherzo from the second 
sonata, with its heavenly interlude in G flat, and then 
cease gabbling of sickly morbidity or smallness of 


musical design. 

An English critic thus descants on the compara- 
tively unknown op. 61 of Chopin, his «« Polonaise Fan- 
tasie:” 

Now, while agreeing with Liszt and Mr. Niecks in their 
opinion that the ‘‘ Polonaise Fantaisie’ is most melancholy 
in its earlier parts, we think they overlook the triumphant 
close, which surely leaves anything but a final impression 
of sadness. We think also that neither critic gives the 
work due appreciation, though Liszt does say it comprises 
‘thoughts that in beauty and grandeur equal—I would 
almost say surpass—anything Chopin has written.”’ 

In one respect it seems to stand alone among Chopin’s 
works, and that is in the constant and varied uses made of 
the principal theme, and of fragments of it. This is a point 
which seems hitherto to have remained unnoticed. Usually 
the phrases of which Chopin’s melodies are composed were 
not significant in themselves—or, at least, he did not de- 
velop them as vital and divisible from their original sur- 
roundings ; but here we have the opening notes rounded off 
as a separate phrase, repeated with ever varying meaning, 
and the second half of the leading melody pervades the en- 
tire work, from the introduction, where it creeps in stealth 
ily, to the close. 

In its entirety, the principal subjéct appears three times 
and never did a subject appear in three more opposite 
characters. First it is heard as a true polonaise witha 
rhythmic accompaniment; next, above a restless counter- 
point, troubled, anxious and somewhat feverish. The mid- 
dle section, which has something in common with the first 
movement of the sonata in B minor, follows, with its new 
and fantasia-like materials. In the second part of 
this section a novel accompaniment is introduced as coun- 
terpoint to a melody that has grown out of the opening 


more 


phrase. On repetitign this new subject gains greater prom- 
inence, and in the closing section of the work it becomes all 
powerful. This final section is perhaps the most jubilantly 
triumphant piece of writing that Chopin has given us, as it 
is also the most logically and patiently evolved. It is a 
genuine climax—a very passion of joy—which at one point, 
both in melody and modulation, comes strangely near the 
love duet in ‘‘ Siegfried.”’ 

As the ‘Polonaise Fantaisie’’ is easily obtainable to 
speak for itself, it seems strange that anyone should find 
occasion to speak for it, but it has not spoken for itself yet 
except to a select few. When it is generally known it can 
scarcely fail to be acknowledged as one of its author’s most 
as it is unquestionably 


tender and beautiful creations, 


among the most robust, bracing and thoughtful. 

The point about “Siegfried” reminds us that the 
Gsharp minor episode in the great C minor etude, 
op. 10, No, 12, bears a striking resemblance to the in- 
troduction of “ Tristan.” Both Wagner and Chopin 
possessed the same genius for chromatic changes and 


restless modulations. 





——Emanuel Chabrier’s opera, «‘ Gwendoline,” which 
is as yet unknown in France, the composer’s native country, 
and which last year was produced for the first time and with 
success at Carlsruhe by Felix Mottl, was recently given for 
the first time at Leipsic, where it also created a most fa- 
vorable impression. The principal singers were Mrs. Stah- 
mer-Andriessen and Mr. 
conducted by Max Paur. 
Krause, of the ‘* Tageblatt,’’? speaks of ‘*‘Gwendoline”’ as 


Perron. The performance was 


Leipsic’s principal critic, Martin 


a work of great merit, and calls Chabrier a resuscitated 
Berlioz. 

——Aristides Franceschetti recently gave an “his- 
torical’? concert at Rome with the following interesting 
program: Sonata in G for five violins and violoncello, by 
Arcangelo Corelli (1653); sonata in B flat for two violins 
and violoncello, by Francesco Zanetti (1740); ‘Inno a Cal- 
liope,’’ Greek text attributed to Mesomedes of Crete (date 
uncertain—-between the second and fourth centuries B. C.), 
harmonized in the hypolydian scale by G. A. Macfarren ; 
‘‘Canzonetta’’ 4 la Neapolitaine, with accompaniment of a 
lute by Gabriel Fallamero, arranged by Oscar Chilesotti ; aria 
from the opera of ‘‘ Euridice,’’ by Jacopo Peri (1560) ; ‘* Vil- 
lanelle,’?’ by Andrea Falconieri (1616), arranged by M. A. 
Parisotti ; ‘‘Cappriccio”’ in F for string quartet, by G. B. 
Vitali (1614); scherzo from the string quartet in G, by 
Cherubini (1760); cantata by Arcangelo del Leuto (1645), 
arranged by M. A. Parisotti; children’s dance, by Francesco 
Durante (1684), arranged by Parisotti ; ‘‘ Potess’io,”’ aria, 
by Allessandro Stradella (1645), arranged by Parisotti, and 
‘*M’ha preso alla sua ragna,”’ aria, by Pier Domenico Para- 
dies (1710), arranged by Parisotti. These last four numbers 
form part of a cycle of ancient melodies, arranged with 
piano accompaniment and published by Parisotti, secretary 
of the St. Cecilia Academy. The concert proved a great 


success. 








THE RACONTEUR. 
ree ees 
ie is the very hurly-burly of the season, and 
music is a veritable jungle for the overworked critic, 
who will emerge after this season’s work looking as if he 
had had an encounter with wild Western tanglefoot or a 
hand to hand combat with a young cyclone. 

Seriously speaking (and ‘* The Raconteur”’ has occasional 
lapses of seriousness), there has been music in the air last 
week, enough to fatigue the tympanum of a giant (or tym- 
pani, which is it, Sam Bernste1n ?). 

But ‘Ich grolle nicht (or as Niemann once sang it in 
Steinway Hall, ‘Ich grdélle nicht’’), as I like music consid 
erably, as Down East folks would say. 


* 
a” x 


I was very much amused the other night to hear of 
the internecine jealousies that are consuming certain mem- 
When a 


singer has sung there so long that he or she fancies he or she 


bers of the Metropolitan Opera House Company. 


owns a role, and that consequently all newcomers are barred, 
no matter what their qualifications are, then it is time to call 
a halt. 

A certain singer, who shall be nameless, and who has 
had the mortgage on a prominent part ever since the opera 
was heard here, has ‘“‘ kicked,’’ to put it mildly, at the part 
being given to a newcomer, who not only sang and acted 
the part better, but opened New York’s eyes to the possi 
bilities of the rdle, which has always been given in a matter 
of fact, burly, good natured style, when, in fact, it is one of 
the most poetic and tender of Wagner’s creations. 

The aforesaid singer is considerably disgruntled, and re 
a matinée, probably fearing 
itself 
newcomer’s 


claim that 


fused to sing the part at 


discontents ?) with 


the 


(or 


comparisons, but contents 
all 


qualifications. 


remarks 


be 


sorts of ill mannered on 
And yet 


opera singers are not jealous! 


there those who 


* 

* a: 
Says the “Sun”: Chicago’s big Auditorium organ 
is said that it be run local 


As the Chi 


‘‘a magnificent interpreter of 


is almost finished. It will by 


wind without mechanical assistance. ago 


‘* Tribune ’”’ says, it will be 


nature’s harmonies;’’ and also of the harmonies of Cook 
County, such as **She has the feet, And she cans the meat, 
And her hogs and harmony can’t be beat,’’ and ‘ There’s 


Soot on Beauty’s Nose.”’ 


* 
* ~ 


«Give me the man who sings at his work,” says a 


writer. Hecan have him. Also the man who whistles at 


his work. s 
* . 

Mrs. Henry Gladstone, nee Miss Maude Rendel, 
the new daughter-in-law of the Grand Old Man, is an ac- 
complished musician, with an especial ability with the 
violin, to which she is devoted. She is described, besides, 
as handsome and young, with a soft, smiling face and rip- 
l She is 


pling dark hair, and a small but well carried figure. 


an attractive talker also, and an ardent reader, and dresses 
in admirable taste. 


* 
* * 


Did you know that Perotti took riding lessons 
before he sang in ‘‘ Rienzi,’’ so as to place his voice ? 


* 6 * 

The latest in New Jersey is that an aspirant for 
political honors, Dunleavy by name, has put the irrepres- 
sible Italian with his hand organ and ‘*monk”’ to good use 
by hiring them to drop political circulars all over the 
country. And yet our City Fathers are so cruel as to ban 
the ‘*dago”’ and ‘‘monk’”’ from the metropolis! 


- 
* * 


The anti-Wagnerites have a new ally in the person 
of a Brooklyn small boy whose family are greatly addicted 
to the 
other day, consisting of a comb mouth organ, a well rosined 


German opera. He improvised an orchestra the 


string knotted through a hole in a tin can and a drum. 
There was suddenly a tremendous crash of musical instru- 
ments in the parlor, and the excruciating noise brought 
materfamilias to the head of the stairs, down which she 
shrilly demanded : ‘* What on earth are you boys doing?” 
‘¢Oh,”’ the hopeful, ‘*we’re playing 


responded young 
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an’ I’m ‘Wotan’ an’ Charlie’s ‘Loge’ an’ 


Rheiagold, 
Fred's some other god, and we’re marchin’ into Walhalla.’’ 
rhe performance didn’t get beyond the prelude. 
* r * 
Friend (in the lobby after «Gotterdammerung ") : 
And how have you enjoyed Wagner this afternoon, Miss 
Arpe 10? 
M Arpeggio (an intense young woman, with fervor) : 
Oh, I feel that lam beginning toe appreciate him. My head 
es harder than usual to-day.”’ 
Very bad, because a ** marron.”’ 
* . ~ 
Mamie Obrion, of Wheat Corners, Ia., so writes 
America,’’ has a pet black snake which is wonderfully ac- 
ied. Mamie is taking music lessons. She also has 
" " When George P. Johnson calls Mamie’s mother 
t allow the young people to close the ‘* settin’ room ”’ 
wor unless she hears Mamie playing on the piano. The 


| lady is opposed to any osculatory proceedings, and she 


ks that as long as the piano is sounding George P. 


on kept at his distance. Mamie, however, has 


taught her snake to play Beethoven’s ** Medula Oblongata,”’ 


is 


ind Liszt’s ** Nolle Prosequi”’ in E, and the intelligent 


nal executes those selections with his tail, displaying 
lerful technic and correct phrasing. Meanwhile George 
ind Mamie do 


think reat scheme and they freqnently run in to bor- 


aspoon solo, The girls in the neighborhood 
itis a ¢ 


row Mamie’s snake for an evening. 





as 
I noticed at the “Norma” performance that Paul 
Kalisch’s legs were decidedly out of drawing. Little more 
‘ t in the right place, Pollio ! 
I must admit that Paul Kalisch’s ‘* Walther ”’ in ‘* Meister 


was an agreeable surprise. He sang the part very 


we and despite that fearful Alvary tradition looming so 
ominously over us, he made us forget all about Max, who at 


resent is working the cables to this country for all they 





ire rth. 
« , « 

The “Sun” thus discusses Vogl and Alvary: The 

ra houses of New York and Munich exchanged their pet 
tenors this year, and one very curious result is noticed. 
Alvary has had most of his public experience on the stage 
f the big Metropolitan, and his voice had been trained, in 
the softest passages and amid the crash of the orchestra, 
to reach the topmost tier of the family circle. He took his 


Metropolitan habits to the smaller auditorium of the Munich 


House, 
Muni 


singing as of old, he elicited this com- 
‘*Neueste Nachrichten: 


and, 
h 


feature of Alvary’s singing 


Opera 
ment the *” «¢A surpris- 
seems to be due to his de- 


to develop volume of tone, and his little use of piano 
effect probably chargeable to his ignorance of the 
a istic qualities of the house on a jfirst appearance.” 
Now it happens that Mr. Vogl, coming to us from that 
smaller opera house, evoked the criticism during his first 
ippearances that he did not develop sufficient volume of 
tone It is likely that Alvary has been taking in his voice 
i little to suit the changed conditions, and it is certain that 
\ has been letting his voice out till he fills the topmost 

with gladness. 

* . * 

The latest in French musical papers is a musical 
rt, or rather cuffs. It is a Parisian invention, of course, 
msists in having printed on one’s cuff or shirt front 
iriou selections from various operas, and a man can be 
told at a glance if he loves Wagner or Bellini the most. He 
also have the exquisite pleasure of humming the 
irious **Leit Motive’ of his favorite opera whenever his 
1ances to fall on his linen. A change of composers 


s with a change of linen, but I don’t fancy the practice 


become general in the United States. It might take 


arch out. * 


the st 
7. 


Rubinstein, the pianist, would not have had much 
ch e with the jury in St. Petersburg who decided that be- 
1use Louis Rubinstein, the famous Montreal skater, was a 
H ‘ he therefore could not be awarded the first prize at 
s recent tournament. This is a case of medizvalism with 
engeance * 
. * 


‘It is remarkable how inexorable is nature,” said a 
iy. ‘*I was thinking of it in connec- 


hysician the other di 


i with a friend 


He 


musician, a composer as well as a performer, and a 


though not for the cause of which I am about to speak. 


) the sunny side of forty-five. In youth he contracted 


bit of listening and looking more with his left ear and 


vith the right 


forward constantly the left side of his 
As a result 
lly developed. His left eye is very perceptibly fuller 


ac LO} 


; it grew upon him until it became 
these have ab- 


now parts 


arger than its fellow, his left ear is not only keener in 


learing properties, but of decidedly greater size than 
the right ; and, most curiously too, the entire bony struc- 
ture of the left front head, eye socket and cheek bone are 


ly more prominent than the other. If he has a 


idache it is always on the left side ; his hair is quite gray 


1 of mine who is also an occasional patient, | 








| eggs. 


on his left temple ; his eyebrow and moustache, too, on that 
side are thickly besprinkled with white, while on the other 
side the natural color is retained. All this is not, perhaps, 
noticeable to the casual observer, but by a trained eye like 
that of a physician or photographer it is at once discov- 
ered.”’ 


* 
x on 


Campanini may yet get his voice back again, as he 
is under medical care and is submitting his throat to a 
series of operations. 

I sincerely wish him luck. 


* * 

Mrs. Gazzam—Here’s an article about an organ with 
fifty stops. 

Gazzam—Um! I wish that piano next door had even 
one. 

*  * 

The “Herald” last week told a nice story about a 
chorus singer in the Patti troupe who was so inconsiderate 
near St. Louis as to attempt to add to the personnel of the 
company. She was badly neglected, according to the 
‘‘Herald,’’ and if it is true it is an abominable outrage. 
Even chorus singers have a right to be treated with com- 
She was married. 


* 
ok x 


I have heard that at the funeral of an estimable 
Brooklyn young lady they hired a brass band, as the late 
departed had been musical and had expressed a wish for 
Going to the cemetery 


mon decency. 


funeral music. It was funereal. 
the band (an amateur one) played ‘*Come into the Garden, 
Maud,” at the interment ‘*Down Went McGinty,’’ and on 
the return home, with great effect, ‘‘ The Girl I Left Behind 
Me.’’ This was indeed awful realism. 
* * 

Apropos of Brooklyn reminds me of a curious story 
I captured last week, so to speak, on the wing : 

Scene: The of the Brooklyn Academy ; 
soprano, of Scandinavian origin, having her voice tried. 

Enter gentleman of musical proclivities ; to him says the 
“I thought you told me that Miss Blank 


greenroom a 


accompanist : 
was a coloratura singer ?”’ 
Replied the G. O. M. P.: ‘* No, she is a Norwegian.’ 


’ 


Curtain. * 


+ * 
Chicago, always contains some 
The following, with which I 


« America,” of 
clever musical paragraphs. 
close up my lucubrations this week, sounds as if it were in- 
tended for my old friend ‘Signor’’ Janotta, of Chicago. 
His friends throughout the country will recognize the final 
sentence : 

RIVAL TENORS. 


You tink zat-a man can-a sing? 


rHE 

S1GNOR VERMICELLI.—Vot? He no can 
sing so much-a as my brudder who sella da banan’ an’ da peanut. He haf 
Da people zay trow-a on da 


try to-a sing in Italia, an’ vot you tink? 
He-a run avay 


stage da dead-a cat, an’ zay call out and make so: hiss-s-s! 
Hees mustache ees false an’ he haf no teeth. 
you-a tink he ees? Forty-tife? Ha, ha! He vas seexty-fife last veek. He 
Hees vife she lofe-a me—send-a me plenty flower ven I sing. 
say mia voice magnifico, my ‘* Fausto ”’ 

voice all-a gone. Corpo de 
He make-a me seeck ! 


so fast he could. How-a old 


no can sing. 
Da papers praise me blenty time 
Zay say Vaselini he no-a good 
vy he try-a to sing I know-a not. 
Sicnor VaseLini—Come to-night, you see-a da plenty fun, ‘* Lucia” 
veel be played, an’ Vermicelli he veel seeng ‘‘ Edgardo.”’ He, he! 
laugh myself seeck ven I hear heem ; zat man he haf no voice. 
Me remember in Milan at La 


superb. 
Bacco! 


I veel 
Voice-a 


vas pretty good tventy-fife year gone by. 
Scala he haf try tosing. Ven he sing tree note ze people cry out vat you 
call** Rats!’’ and zey groan an’ trow by heem ze cabbage-a head an’ ze 
He haf to fly for hees life. You know he vears a vig? Si; an’a 
cork-a leg also. He go efery day an’ buy a bouquet to send heeself ven he 
seeng. He write-a hee self lofe letters an’ say he makes da mash on la 
signorina Americana, He make-a me seeck ! 








—Announcement has already been made of a pro- 
posal to build a festival theatre at Salzburg, the birthplace 
of Mozart. The design has taken root, and a site has been 
purchased on the Ménchsberg, a wooded hill overlooking 
It is hoped to complete the structure next year 
It is 


the town. 
in time to celebrate the centenary of Mozart’s death. 
not intended to confine the performances to the works of the 
master, though the theatre will probably be opened by the 
production of ‘‘ Die Zauberfléte,’’ on a grand scale, after 
which the Wagner Nibelung dramas may be mounted. The 
theatre is to hold between fifteen hundred and eighteen 
hundred persons, and the stage will be fitted with every 
modern contrivance for the enhancement of scenic effects. 
The total cost of the undertaking is estimated at about 
$175,000. 

—tThe story which now comes to us from Madrid 
is so pretty that it would almost deserve the advertisement. 
A paragraph has been going the rounds that a certain tenor 
was ill at Madrid and that his bedside was guarded by two 
alguazils, who practically had the sick man in custody. It 
is now explained that the arrest was a fact. The tenor had 
the influenza, and the manager of the opera house has, 
since the death of Gayarré, found it so difficult to obtain 
the services of a competent tenor vocalist, and was so 
afraid that the sick man would bolt directly he attained 
convalescence, that he obtained from the Government an 
order that he should be watched, and if necessary stopped 
from passing the frontier by the civil power When the 
tenor in question recovered, the alguazils were withdrawn, 
the manager effected his peace with the artist, who made 
his reappearance, and of course with enormous success, Xc. 

















PERSONALS. 





B. MERRILL HOPKINSON, M. D.—We present to the 
readers of THE MusIcaL CourIer in this week’s issue a por- 
trait of Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, a talented young physi- 
cian. The doctor was born in Baltimore, and with the ex- 
ception of about eight years, during which time he resided 
in Boston, the place of his nativity has been his constant 
residence. He developed a decided talent for music early 
in life, and at nine years of age, and for several subsequent 
years, was the principal boy soprano in St. Luke’s choir, 
having a remarkably powerful, true and sympathetic voice. 
He was among the first—if not the first—robed chorister 

He went to Boston in 1873 
for the purpose of engaging life with his 
uncle, a prominent merchant of that city, and remained in 
It was during the time of 


boys in the city of Baltimore. 

in mercantile 
his employ for several years. 
his residence in the Hub that the foundation was laid for 
his subsequent success as a vocalist. His instructor, a 
gentleman, by the way, so modest as to disclaim all credit 
for his invaluable aid, placed him upon the right track, 
and, while dealing death blows to ‘*methods,’’ taught 
him in a simple, common sense and natural way the true 
secret of tone production. During his stay in Boston he 
was a member of the Church of the Advent choir, was con- 
nected with several vocal societies, and was frequently 
called upon for solo work both in the city and in surround- 
Shortly after his return to Baltimore in 1879 
annual winter visit, his father, Dr. M. A. Hop- 
kinson, met with a serious accident, so he promptly con- 
cluded to return to his native city to reside, perfect himself 
in the science and art of dental surgery, and thereby be 
enabled to render his father valuable aid in the practice of 
This plan wus carried out, and in due 
Baltimore 


ing towns. 


to make his 


his profession. 
course he was graduated D. D. S. 
College of Dental Surgery. Having an irresistible desire to 
delve deeper into the mysteries of the noble science of 
medicine, as well as to carry out his oft repeated theory 
that an oral specialist should and must be an M. D., he 
pursued a graded course of three years’ study in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland School of Medicine, and was graduated 
M. D. in 1885. Since that time he has been a regularly 
registered physician, of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland and Clinical Society of 
Maryland, and, while devoting certain hours of the day to 


from the 


is a member 


dentistry and oral diseases as a specialist, he holds himself 
in readiness at all times to respond to any call from the 
sick or suffering. He is thoroughly attached to his pro- 
fession, and does not allow anything to interfere with the 
proper performance of its duties. The doctorhas been a 
contributor from time to time to both medical and dental 
journals ; a strong and telling paper from his pen upon 
Education’? appearing in the leading dental and 
the country, the ‘*Independent Practi- 


‘* Dental 
oral journal in 
tioner,’’? in June, 1884, caused a decided revolution in the 
faulty curriculum of a certain dental school in the city of 
Baltimore, and was as well the direct cause and spur for 
the formation of the ‘‘ National Association of Dental 
Faculties ’? in September of the same year, an association 
formed ‘*to promote the interests of dental education.” 
” said in an 
Educational 


The editor of the ‘‘Independent Practitioner 
1884, entitled ‘*The 
‘¢ Dr. Hopkinson has the satisfaction 


editorial September, 
Problem—Victory!”’ : 
of knowing that his article has produced a most decided 
sensation, and wrought results that he could scarcely have 
anticipated.”’ 

A few years later the doctor was strongly urged to fill a 
professor’s chair in the Baltimore University School of 
Medicine, but, after due consideration, declined the honor. 
He is a devoted worshipper at the shrine of the divine 
art of music, and it is from this source that a great portion 
of his recreation and pleasure is derived. He is a diligent 
student, and being as well endowed with the great natural 
gift of a fine baritone voice has been sought after, and 
when it could be accomplished without serious interference 
to his practice has filled many engagements both at home 
and abroad. For many years, and indeed until the day of 
its untimely decease, he was the principal baritone soloist 
of the ‘* Wednesday Club,”’ rendering effective service in 
that delightful organization. His first out of town engage- 
ment was with the Mendelssohn Club, of Philadelphia, Mr. 
W. W. Gilchrist, conductor,-December 22, 1886, when he 
made a splendid success, and since then he has sung 
several times in Philadelphia, also in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Dubuque, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Wash- 
ington, Richmond and Germantown; also, at both the 
Worcester and Taunton festivals, and has sung for the 
Baltimore Oratorio Society on several occasions. 

His only public appearance in New York was at Calvary 
Church, when he sang ina thoroughly acceptable manner 
the bass solos in Stainer’s ‘‘Crucifixion,’’ April 16, 1889. 

Since December, 1882, he has been the leading baritone 
in St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church, but on April 13 
will assume full charge of the music in Brown Memorial 
Presbyterian Church. He finds time in an exceedingly busy 
and varied life to devote an hour each day to athletic exer- 
cise, is an enthusiastic athlete, and has been for several 
years vice-president of the Baltimore Athletic Club. He 
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has a scrap book for which he says he would not take a 
cartload of ducats, containing 158 programs, which repre. 
sent all, with perhaps a few exceptions, of his public ap- 
pearances for the past ten years. He will continue to sing 
when called upon by the best societies of the country, as in 
the past; and, while he still holds firmly to his resolution 
not to abandon his chosen profession, notwithstanding fre- 
quent and urgent solicitation so to do, sincerely hopes to 
spend many happy hours aiding in the production of noble 
works of song. From hundreds of excellent press notices 
we append a few, as follows: 
| Boston ** Post,’’ Worcester Correspondence. ] 

Dr. Hopkinson has a fine and well trained baritone, and perhaps the 
most perfect enunciation ever heard. He has a fine, manly way of sing- 
ing, his voice is excellent in both quality and quantity, and he exhibits a 
fine vocal technic. 

‘[Boston “ Journal,’’ Worcester Correspondence. } 

Dr. Hopkinson has a resonant voice of good quality, and his sentences 
are delivered with clear enunciation. 
part of * Lucifer,’’ and scored a success. 


He was admirably adapted to the 
{Worcester * Evening Gazette.’’] 

Dr. Hopkinson executed the florid passages of the main air distinctly 
and swiftly, was grave and reserved in the second passage, brought out 
his lower tones with solidity and pleasantness, and enunciated the text 
with an absolutely delightful perfection. 


[Chicago ‘“* Times."’] 

Dr. Hopkinson’s voice is manly, resonant, even in quality throughout its 
range, remarkably true and flexible. He acquitted himself with credit in 
a difficult and unpleasing part. 

{Cincinnati ‘* Courier.’’] 

Dr. Hopkinson has a genuine baritone voice of solid mold and wide 
Last Night’’) 
with his reputation as a conscientious, painstaking and 


range. He emerged from the ordeal (Sturms’ ‘* Columbus 

it is nothing else 
truthful artist firmly established. 

[Columbus ‘* Dispatch. | 

Dr. 


quality and exiensive range. 


Hopkinson is the possessor of a magnificent voice of beautiful 
{Buffalo ** Courier.’’} 

Dr. Hopkinson possesses a rich voice of wide range, and his singing is 

marked by intelligence and fervor. 

| Philadelphia 


Dr. Hopkinson has a high baritone voice of fine quality, and sang with 


Inquirer.’ 


great feeling and artistic taste. 
Washington ‘ Post.’’| 

Dr. Hopkinson is possessed of one of the most satisfactory baritone 
voices ever heard in Washington. His singing is true, and the heavy 
work imposed upon him did not seem to test the power of his voice’s en- 
durance. His tone is musical and round, and altogether his performance 
merited the praise awarded him. 

altimore ** Sun. 

Dr. Hopkinson’s solos were exceedingly well rendered. His upper notes 
have the ring of a robust tenor, while his lower ones have the richness and 


mellowness of an excellent bass. 


To RETIRE AT LAST. 


tralto Mrs. Demeric Lablache, who during almost the whole 


The veteran operatic con- 


of Mr. Mapleson’s career was one of his principal contraltos, 
and is one of the most experienced operatic artists now 


before the public, is about finally to quit the stage, and 


proposes to settle down as a teacher of singing in Liverpool, 


where she has many friends. 


“Worbs, HORATIO, WorDs.” 


is in progress in Paris between Messrs. Charles Le« ocq and 


An epistolary warfare 


Vasseur. Lecocq has insinuated that his con/rére has em 


bodied in the first finale to the ‘* Voyage de Suzette,’’ now 


running at the Paris Gaieté, something from Mr. Lecocq’s 
** Fleur de Thé.”’ 


ment is naturally denied, but the dispute has at present not 


now almost forgotten The soft impeach- 


got beyond its sarcastic stage. 


RICHTER AND ALVARY.—Hans Richter has been 
chosen conductor for the next Netherrhenish musical festi 
Max 


Alvary is engaged as one of the soloists, and the selection 


val, which will be held at Dusseldorf at Whitsuntide. 


seems a particularly appropriate one when it is remembered 
that the popular tenor was born at Dusseldorf some thirty 
four years ago as the son of the famous painter Oswald 


Achenbach. 
SUITE.—Moritz Moszkowski 


has just finished his second orchestral suite and went with 


MOSZKOWSKI’S SECOND 


it to Warsaw to ‘‘try it on the dogs.’’ The work achieved 
immediate recognition and was received with enthusiasm, 
the composer, who conducted in person, being heartily ap- 
plauded after each movement and thrice recalled after the 
finale. The ‘** Prelude and Fugue ”’ from this novelty, which 
is as yet still in manuscript, was produced by Hans von 
Bulow at the Berlin Philharmonic Society concert on the 
24th ult., and was equally well received at the German 
capital as at Warsaw. The suite will shortly appear in 
print, when we shall have a chance to hear it on this side of 


the herring pond. 


HERMAN GOES ABROAD.—Last Thursday Mr. Rein- 
hold L. Herman, the conductor of the Liederkranz Society, 
refused a renomination in that capacity, as he will leave 
for Europe after the termination of his present contract, 
June 15, where he will devote his attention to the production 
of his operatic works. His successor is not yet named. 


——tThe third public rehearsal of the Oratorio Socie- 
ty will take place at the Metropolitan Opera House on Fri- 
Grell’s 
** Missa Solemnis,’’ a work which made a deep impression 


day afternoon and the concert on Saturday evening. 


| odds the most self contained and homogeneous of his sym- 


The Philharmonic Concert. 
HE fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society 
was given last Saturday evening, preceded by the 
usual rehearsal Friday afternoon. 
The program presented further emphasized Mr. Thomas’ 
skill in making up programs, for greater contrast could not 
well be imagined ’twixt the G major symphony of Haydn 
and the C major symphony of Schumann. 
The first work is a gleam of musical sunshine palpitating 
with radiance, happiness—in a word, the production of a 
nature untouched with morbid self introspection, and glad 
simply because living. The Schumann symphony, by all 
phonic works, is the epitome of a nature profound, thought- 
The 
favorites and was played con amore. 
which differs in many places from the accepted version, is 


ful even to sombreness. work is one of Mr. Thomas’ 


His own reading, 


always effective, particularly the close of the first movement. 

According to Mr. Mees’ notes on the program Schumann 
composed the work while laboring under great mental 
stress, but while this is distinctly foreshadowed in several 
whole is one of the com- 


It is Schu- 


of the movements, the work as a 
poser’s most notable intellectual achievements. 
mann clarified from the passion of the storm and stress 
period, a strong man, thinking strongly and clearly. 

which was inserted between the 
little 


after the sunny frankness of Haydn. 


The Henselt concerto, 


two symphonies, sounded a artificial and strained 
Replete with Chopin 
istic side lights, it represents the Romantic School in the 
The first two movements, while 
to The last 


The piano part was 


lustiness of its decadence. 
lacking development, are pianistic a degree. 
movement is sensational claptrap. 
taken by Mr. Rafael Joseffy, whose visits to us are as 
angels’, few and far between. He played throughout witha 
nobility and breadth of tone that was, to those who remem- 
ber the Joseffy of a decade ago, remarkable. 

This artist has grown in musical stature and his develop 
His later style is no artificial 


His 


play has, however, lost none of its old sensuous fascination. 


ment has been most logical. 


graft, but the outcome of study and mental growth. 


To tumultuous encores he responded with the B major no¢ 
turne of Chopin. 

At the next and last Philharmonic concert of the present 
season, April 12, Beethoven’s ‘*‘ Choral’”’ symphony will be 
given with the chorus of the Metropolitan Musical Society. 


HOME NEWS. 


Mr. William C. Hammond is giving successful 
organ recitals in Holyoke, Mass. 

—Miss Augusta Ohrstrom, the popular Swedish 
soprano, is at present in the city. 

The Beethoven String Quintet will give a con- 
cert at Chickering Hall to-morrow evening. 

——Mr. John Cheshire, the harpist, gave a concert 
last Thursday evening, assisted by vocal and instrumental 
talent. 

Helene von Doenhofft has been specially en- 
gaged by the Metropolitan Opera Traveling Company to 
sing leading contralto parts. 

——Mr. Carl 


sisted by pupils of the Pittsburgh Female College, gi 


Retter and Mr. Theodore Salmon, as- 
ive a 
concert last evening at that institute. 

Clementina De Vere has been engaged as lead- 
ing prima donna for the Cincinnati festival. She will sing 
in Verdi’s Requiem and otherimportant works. 

Augostino Montegriffo, for a number of years 

the leading tenor of the Emma Abbott Cpera Company, 
sang at the Harlem Opera House last Sunday evening. 
The Dayton Conservatory of Music, Mr. W. L. 
of 
mental dance music last Monday evening, at Association 
Hall, Dayton. 


gave recital vocal and instru 


Blumenschein director, ¢ a 


Miss Sophie Fernow was the soloist for the third 
Peabody concert at Baltimore, where she played the Saint 
Saéns G minor piano concerto with great success. She was 
forced to repeat the scherzo. 

——Franklin Sonnekalb, pianist; Michael Banner, 
Adolf 


concerts, to be given respectively in 


violin, and Hartdegen, ’cello, announce two trio 
Orange and East 
Orange, March 20 and April 24. 

—Theodor Reichmann will give a song recital in 
Steinway Hall on the 25th of this month, when he will be 
‘* Balladen ’ 


heard in a number of songs and by Brahms, 


Schubert, Schumann and others. 
—We have received the souvenir of the twen- 
tieth anniversary of that thriving musical the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy, whose destinies for the past 


institute, 


two decades have been so successfully conducted by Mr. 
Richard Leckner. 


A spirited performance of « Die Fledermaus” 





when first heard here, will be given with sixteen competent 
soloists and the society’s chorus. 


was given by Mr. Amberg's clever company at the Metro- 
politan Opera House last Thursday for the benefit of the Ger- 


man Poliklinik, a charity which for has done 


much for the sick poor of New York. Mr. Amberg’s finan- 


many years 


cial affairs are now in a settled condition, owing to a satis- 
factory adjustment with his creditors. 

—The of H. E. Krehbiel’s Wagner lectures 
will be delivered at Steinway Hall this afternoon. The sub 
ject will be ‘‘ The Ring of the Nibelung.’’ Mr. Seidl 


supply the piano illustrations. 


last 
will 
-Dr. Hans von Bulow will sail forthis country on 


The sale of subscription tickets for his 
After that date 


the Saale to-day. 
four recitals in this city closes on March 15. 
only single tickets will be sold. 

——The second soirée of the Washington Musical 
Club took place last Wednesday night in Washington. 
Henry Xander, pianist ; Herman Rakeman, violinist ; Paul 
Miersch, ’cellist ; Herndon Monsell, tenor, and Mrs. Bunton, 
soprano, assisted. 


Mrs. Ida Bond-Young, the soprano, who has re- 
cently been heard with much success, will be the soloist at 
the Club March Mrs. 


Young, who has made many engagements for the spring, 


next Philharmoni¢ concert, 25. 


will visit Europe during the summer. 


That talented young pianist, Mr. Paul Tidden, 


will play Beethoven’s fifth concerto at the Brooklyn Phil 
place next 


Raff's 


harmonic rehearsal and concert which will take 


Friday afternoon and Saturday evening respectively. 


‘‘Im Walde ’’ symphony will also be given. 

Miss Clementina De Vere, soprano, and Franz 
at the 
the 


Wilczek, violinist, were the soloists tenth Thomas 


at Lenox Lyceum. 


The or- 


chestra played selections from Goldmark, Schubert, Liszt, 


concert, given last Sunday night 


Both these artists were enthusiastically received. 


Rapp, Rubinstein and Meyerbeer. 
Mr. Whitney Mockridge has just closed an en 
(Mass.) Association 


for the leading tenor roles at their 


Festival 
ual 
takes place the last week of next Septe mber. 


roles that Mr. Mockridge 


5 


gagement with the Worcestet 
ann festival, which 
One of the 
s ‘* Prince Henry ”’ in 
Mr 


Association 


will assume i 
This is the fourth 
Worcester 


Sullivan's ‘* Golden Legend.’ yea! 


Mockridge has been engaged by th 
cal 
noon concert will take place at Chickering Hall to-morrow 
at 3 P. Mr. of 
House, will sing an aria from Boieldieu’s * 
Mr. 


ist, will perform Chopin’s F minor concerto, and the orches 


Frank Van der Stucken’s second classi after- 


M. Emil Fischer, the Metropolitan Opera 


j 


Jean de Paris’”’ 


and songs by Schubert. lexander Lambert, the pian 


tra Mozart’s G minor symphony and a well-known suite 


by Gluck. 
last Saturday 


He playe d the ¢ 


soloist at 


wee the 


night’s Nikisch concert in Boston. 


Faelten was 


minor 
piano concerto of the late lamented Louis Maas wit! ood 
effect. 
overture, 


The rest of the program consisted of a Mendelssohn 
‘*Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage ;’’ Schubert’s 
‘‘ Funeral March,’’ orchestrated by Liszt, and Schumann’s 
Next Saturday the program will include W 
overture, ‘‘ The Naiads ;’’ Massenet’s 
Otto Floersheim’s for 


first symphony. 
Sterndale Bennett’s 
aria, ‘* Marie Magdelene te 
La Captive,”’ 


scherzo 


orchestra; Berlioz’s * dramatic scene for con 
Beethoven’s symphony No. 6 


Wyman. 


orchestra, and 
The soloist will be Mrs. Walter ¢ 


tralto and 
(pastorale). 


Henry E. Abbey’s season of Italian opera at the 


Me tropolitan Opera House will begin on Monday evening 
March 24, and will consist of sixteen evening performances 


ind four matinées. The principals of the company are as 


follows : 

Soprani and Contralti—Adelina Patti, Emma Albani and Lillian Nor- 
dica ; Giulia Valda and Misses Pettigiani, Guerrina Fabbri and Hortense 
Matilde Bauermeister and Attalie Claire 


Luig 


Synnerberg, 


Tenori—Commendatore Francesco Tamagno, Ravelli, Eugenio 


Vicini and Giovanni Perugini, Roberto Vanni and Bieletto. 
Saritoni—Giuseppe del Puente and Arturo Mareschalchi, Napoleoni 
Zardo and Agostino Carbone 
Bassi—-Ettore 


Firmino Migliara, A. de Vaschetti and Lucini. 


Marcassa and Franco Novaro, Armando Castelmary and 
The orchestra will number sixty and the chorus eighty. 
The conductors will be Arditi and Sapio. The operas will 


be selected from a répertoire which includes Gounod’s 
‘Romeo e Julietta,’’ Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello,’’ Delibes’ ‘* Lakme,”’ 
‘*William Tell,’’ ‘‘ Mefistofele ’’ and Wag- 


Among other operas on the list 


Rossini’s s0ito’s 


ner’s ‘‘Lohengrin.”’ are 


‘‘Les Huguenots,”’ ‘* Don Giovanni,’”’ ** Aida,”’ ‘* Ri 
of 


bula”’ and 


’ ’ 

r + 

Olt Oo 
lett 


and, course, ‘‘ Lucia,’? ‘*La Traviata,’’ ‘* La Sonnam 


‘¢Tl Trovatore.”’ 

—The Dorscht Lodge No. 1 gave a ve agree- 
abfe concert last Sunday night at the Lexington Avenue 
House. A the baton of 
Walter Damrosch the 
music 


ry 


under 
Fest 


and the 


Opera large orchestra 
overture, 


ballet 


played Lassen’s 
‘‘Meistersinger ”’ 

from “Cid.”’ Mr. Vogl, 
lent voice, sang four songs by Franz and Victor Herbert 
added the 
beautiful playing of three numbers from his ’cello suite. 
Mrs. Essigk 
of an aria from ‘‘ The Prophet.” 


prize song from 


Massenet’s who was in excel- 


considerably to the evening’s pleasure by 


e-Reil won considerable applause by her singing 
The event of the evening 


(Continued on page 231.) 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











; Professional Cards. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Narmony and the Languages. 

Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are 


D ry Buck, 





Paoto Giorza, 


ALnes R. Pas " Currorp A, SCHMIDT, 
Director of Pianoforte Cuas, Ropers, Jr., 
Department, A. Russet, 

Harry Rowe SHELLEY, Erecxa UTAassi, 

Siras G. P . 

Applicants without musical talent not accepted, 


$@™ Send for Circular. 


H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc, B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 
CHICAGO COLLEGE 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ART, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill, Catalogues 


mailed free on application. 


ALBERT E. RUFF, Director. 
Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Alto, open for Concert Engagements 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 
Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courtar, a5 E. 14th Street. 


HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
W oLrsonn, 931 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Mrs 


Violinist, 
: St. Mark's Place, New York. 
Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 Hast 18th Street, New York, 
A. FARINI’S 
M 1. Srupio=—Vocat, No Lexington Avenue 
j y: Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorto and Church. 
Reception hours from 1 to6r. mM 
JAS. G. HUNEKER, 


Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory, 
villaccept private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 


methods taught Address, care of this ofhce. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
For Summer Piano Lessons, 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co, 
25 Union Square, New York. 
J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address i14 East 8:st St., New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh, Pa, 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal Cul- 
ture. ros East 82d st., New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinwav Hall, New York 


Mug. L, CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Teacner, 
219 East rgth Street, New York 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 





CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near orst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Address av Union Square. New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Halli, Chicago, Ill, Catalogue mailed 


free on application, 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director 


MICHAEL BANNER, 
Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO VirTU@60, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address ere East rath Street. 


THEODORE PEET, 
P ‘ p Turory, 
modern simplified and con 
serlin and Vienna. 
145 Fifth Avenue. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
Piano ann Harmony 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Biilow. 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 


Specialty made of the 
lensed technique as used in | 





EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— OF — 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 





SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 


ZENPTER & WINKELMANN, 
*PIANOS,< 


BRAUNSHCWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSIIIP. 












Washburn 


Guitars, 
Mandolins RECOMMENDED 





best in the world. 


utmost in filling the orders we 


ceive for these popular Instruments. 


LYON & HEALY, 


By all the leading artists as the 
Our capacity is taxed to the 


If you have not received our new cata- 
logue and souvenir (a unique thing in its way) 
we will be pleased to mail it to you. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
FACTORY: 21! to217 SOUTH GANAL ST. 


SALESROOMS; State § Monroe Sts, 
CoE CHICACO. 





re- 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON, 
Music Publishers and Importers. 


Novello’s Original Octavo 


Cantatas, Masses, Glees, Madrigals, Part Songs, Trios, 
Duos and Songs, Anthems, Church Services, Chant 
Books, Hymn Books and Psalters. 


Theoretical and Practical Instruction Books. 
Elegantly BOUND BOOKS suitable for MUSIOAL PRESENTS and 
SOHOOL PRIZES. Full Scores and Orchestral Parts. 


PIANOFORTE AND OTHER 


ORGAN AND REED ORGAN MUSIC, 
SACRED MUSIC WITM LA'TIN WORDS. 


Also a full line of Publications of other 


As soon as practicable after the close of the season we purpose pub- 
lishing the Afth volume of Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s ** Review of 
the New York Musical Season.” 
method and typographical style with the 


seasons, which were received with 


press and public. 


in New York City between September, 1889, and May, 1890, worthy of 
mention on the score of artistic significance, discussions of new com- 
positions, operatic casts, a final chapter reviewing the doings in opera 
house and concert room, essays on important musical questions, and a 


copious index to 
the season. 
In the Appendix, following the pl 


will print a list of the choral works performed in the principal cities of 


the United States and Canada. 


The price of the book will be $1.50 to subscribers (who will be 


privileged to obtain the preceding v« 


Subscribers to the earlier volumes of 


tions must be renewed cach year tf they wish to receive the book. 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 
21 E. 17th St. (8 doors W. of Broadway). NEW YORK. 


It will contain a record of all the musical occurrences 


all the compositions 


Edition of Operas, Oratorios, 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 





English, German and French Houses. 


The book will be uniform in 
of the last four 
many expressions of favor by the 


‘* Reviews’ 


performed in the course of 


an of the last Review, Mr. Krehbiel 


»ylumes at the same price). 


the series are reminded that subscrip- 





BRAUMULLER 





PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano at a Fair Price, 


Equal to Any! Surpassed by None! 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


-BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Eleventh Ave. and Thirty-Fifth St. 
NEW TORE. 











“THE J. M. ARMSTRON 
Music Typographers and Printers, 
710 Sa Street, 


Philadel 
z 











iP Penna. 
FRANK L. ARMSTRONG, Manager. 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCF, 


And that ske is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 


THR ViRGI PRACTICE 


CLAVIER. 


A Silent Teaching 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


_ Secures far more rapid progress in the train.ag of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the oreadful 
annoyance of ‘ Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the f:eshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the lea: ning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical pe. - 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $60.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, $44.00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 














Address 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO. 


12 East 17th Street, New York City. 











ALWAYS CLEAN. 
ALWAYS IN ORDER. 
ALWAYS ACCESSIBLE. 
NO TEDIOUS SEARCHING. 
NO TORN MUSIC, 
NO LOST MUSIC. 


FLORENCE CABINET C0. 


628 Opera House Building, 
CHICAGO. 


LADIES! ATTENTION! 


The best face and nursery gees made, and 
guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth, and 
all other injurious minerals, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented, 
as thousands of ladies who continually use them will 
testify, among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 
Rice. For sale everywhere, or sent by mail. Price, 
25cents. THORPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
80Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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was the performance of Charles Kurth, Jr.’s dramatic 
This which 


ain, impressed one as the work of a 


overture to Goethe’s ‘*Clavigo.” overture, 
should be heard a 
sincere musical thinker and an adept in the handling of his 
material. Mr. Kurth’s knowledge of the orchestra is very 
evident, and the overture, while suggestive in general plan 
and workmanship of Beethoven, is fresh and spontaneous. 

‘FT Ce" 


on Wagnerian themes 


John Rietzel’s well constructed march, was 


also well received. His ‘* Lanciers ”’ 
are enough to compel the ghost of the great Richard make a 
retributive Mr. Thallon 


known as the Aptommas of Brooklyn, as he played the harp 


visit. Robert will hereafter be 
part on the piano in the Lassen overture. 


— -Mr. August Hyllested’s 


which was postponed by illness at the time previously an- 


recital in Chicago, 
nounced and further delayed by his trip to the East to fill 
concert engagements, in which, by the way, he was emi- 
nently successful, took place last Tuesday evening at Kim 
ball Hall, Chicago, before a crowded house. The principal 
numbers were : 

Toccata and fugue.... Bach-Tausig 
Etudes symphoniques. .. Schumann 
G minor ballade. 
E flat polonaise 


Ricordanza ena 
‘ 


.. Chopin 


‘ 
Liszt 
Second rhapsodie 


And several minor numbers, all of which were performed 


in Mr. Hyllested’s usual brilliant manner. 


The Seidl Society will not repeat its entertain- 
ment of March 31 at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. The 
ofticers say that it will be impossible to give the musical 
and social features a second time, and that, in deference to 
the demand on the part of those who cannnot afford the 
high prices of the tickets, admissions will be sold to all 
parts of the house. By this means all who wish to hear the 
performance will be enabled to do so. Selections from the 
rendered by the Seidl Or 


chestra and the leading singers of the Metropolitan Opera 


three acts of ‘* Parsifal’’ will be 


Hlouse company. The performance will begin at 5 o’clock 


and will end at 10 o’clock, with an intermission for refresh 
The stage 
the character of the music, and the auditorium, foyer and 


halls will be effect of a 


ing rooms. Tickets are selling as high as § 


ments. will be set with a scene appropriate to 


decorated to give the series of draw 


a seat for this 
event. 

Henrietta Russell will give the second lecture 
of her art series at Hardman Hall, Thursday afternoon 
next, at 3:30 o’clock, March 13. 
to Spend Money,’’ under the following subheads : 


Room fi Dollars--My 
Knowledge of One Art 
Arts Needed to 


The subject will be ** How 


Art in Life—A Beautiful vr Ten 
Sixty-five Cent Dress—Superfluities 
Make a 


Practical Suggestions 
the 


ment in last Sunday’s issue of several leading papers in 


Everyday 
Essential 
Knowledge of Many 


or Business May Fortune 


Spend it Well 


In explanation of misleading announce- 
regard to the disbandment and reorganization of the Chi- 
cago Orchestral Club it is but simple justice to Mr. Jacob 
sohn, its conductor, and the members to say that the ‘dis 
bandment”’ consisted in a request for the resignation of 
two members of the executive committee, whose question 


of the 


complaint of 


able proceedings with regard to the management 


club’s business was brought to light by the 
Mr. Jacobsohn, who had not been paid for his services as 
conductor at the last public performance, notwithstanding 
the fact that money had been paid the manager presumably 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Jacobsohn naturally felt indignant at the treatment he 
the club determined to 


had received and the members of 


stand by him. Impelled by a desire to ‘* rule or ruin,’’ and 
taking advantage of fortuitous circumstances, they, by a bit 
of sharp practice, filed articles of incorporation for a rival 
organization, and gave it the old name to which they had 
no moral right. Notwithstanding the loss of its old name 
the club was never in a more flourishing condition. It has 
been incorporated and will hereafter be known as the Sym 
phony Club, and will go on with its work as if nothing had 


happened. 





THE NEW YORK REED CLUB 


SECOND SEASON. 


FLUTE, F : : Mr. F. RUCQUOY. 
Late of Pasdeloup Concerts, Paris. 
OBOE, ‘ 4 ‘ ; Mr. A. TREPTE. 
Soloist of Thomas’ Orchestra. 
CLARINET, .. : ; , Mr. J. SCHREURS. 
Soloist of Thomas’ Orchestra. 
HORN, Mr. A. HACKEBARTH. 
Soloist of Thomas’ Orchestra. 
BASSOON, . , ; Mr. J. HELLEBERG. 
Late of Adelina Patti’s Concert Company, 
AND 
Miss VIRGINIA RIDER, PIAnisr. 


FRENCH 


For engagements for the Club or any of its members, apply to 


L. MELBOURNE, Manager, Chickering Hall. 
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Opera in German. 

AST week’s continuation of the Wagner 
L cyclus at the Metropolitan Opera House culminated in 
two performances last Friday evening and Saturday after- 
noon of ‘* Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg.”’ Considering the 
difficulties which the management is laboring under, of find- 
ing suitable representatives for the entire cast of Wagner’s 
chef d’ auvre among the present partially insufficient personnel, 
these proved to be more than expectedly enjoyable. The 
public, on both ogcasions very numerous, almost filling the 
immense house, also must have thought so, for there was no 
lack of enthusiasm ; and, after the beautiful quintet espe- 
cially, there were half a dozen or more recalls for the artists 
concerned in the representation. 

The chief feature of both performances was the ‘‘ Hans 
Sachs ”’ Emil had 
cast for the matin¢ée performance, but as some of the papers 
critics have any ‘*Hans 
Sachs”’ but him had boosted him up at the expense of his 


better, he did well to allow himself being excused on that 


of Theodor Reichmann. Fischer been 


whose music never seen other 


occasion and leaving Reichmann in undisputed possession 
of the field. 
parison is entirely inadmissible in this question, so vastly 
In fact, he is 


Comparisons are odious, and, in fact, com 


superior is Reichmann to Fischer in the part. 
superior to everybody whom the writer has heard in it, 
including such renowned artists as Schelper and Betz, the 
latter of at Bayreuth last summer. 


The poetry, warmth of 


whom sang ‘Sachs’”’ 
nature and soul, the donxhomie of 
the character, could not possibly have been brought out to 
better advantage or more plainly and pleasingly, unaffect- 
edly and gracefully, yet withal simply, than it was done by 
Reichmann. From a technical standpoint, both fine and 
noble declamation as well as true art of singing could also 
be admired from beginning to the end, and he added much 
to the dignity and logical rounding off of the part by the 
restoration of the two final addresses of ‘‘ Hans Sachs”’ in 
the closing scene, both of which used to be ruthlessly and 
unmercifully cut in former performances of ‘‘ Die Meister 
singer.’’ So much for the ‘*‘Hans Sachs” of Reichmann, 
an artist of whom we are glad and proud to be able to 
announce that he has been re-engaged for next season and 
at an increased salary. 

was 


An agreeable surprise in endurance Mr. 


‘‘Walter von Stolzing ”’ for the first 


point of 
Paul Kalisch, who sang 
time, and we must acknowledge that his representation, 
though lacking a trifle in sympathetic quality of voice, was 
musically and histrionically a very good one. 

Mr. Beck’s ‘‘Pogner’’ also was a highly artistic imper 
sonation. 

The ** Beckmesser’’ of Mr. Arden was acceptable, though 
Vocally Mr. Arden 


a lack of training in several inartistic breaks of 


at times rather rough and clumsy. 
showed 
register which could have been avoided if the singer were 
master of his voice. 

Mr. 


onically good, albeit 


‘Kothner’”’ 


his tone was 


Schloemann’s was musically and histri- 
at times a little rough 
and hollow on account of the over zealousness of the singer 
in trying to reproduce this officious and important char 
acter. 

The part of ‘* David ”’ 


Mr. Gorski, who, although the possessor of but a 


was assumed for the first time by 
small 
voice, succeeded in satisfactorily filling the vast house, and 
histrionically the part suits him well. 

The smaller and less important male roles were accept- 
ably filled by Messrs. Mittelhauser, Doré, Pache, Goettich, 
Bartels, Dorfler, Eiserbeck and Heim. 

Miss 
weak, and she could distinctly be heard only twice during 
*O Sachs, 


” 


Kaschoska’s ‘* Eva’’ was not unpleasing, but very 
the evening, viz., in her address to ‘‘Sachs,”’ 


mein Freund,’’ and in the famous quintet. Her voice is 


surely a sympathetic one, but not suitable for dramatic 
parts in such a big house as the Metropolitan. 

Not much praise can be bestowed on Miss Huhn’s ‘* Mag 
dalena.”’ First of all the lady was not sure enough of her 
musical entrances, which, indeed, are very difficult, as they 
Sec 


ondly, she never seemed to be absolutely certain herself 


happen to fall mostly on syncopated portions of a bar. 


whether to use chest or medium register, and therefore in 
dulged in some queer singing. 
Chorus and orchestra, under Anton Seidl’s energetic and 
conscientious conductorship, did remarkably well. 
On Wednesday night of last week ‘‘ Lohengrin ’”’ was re- 
Perotti 
and Reichmann as ‘* Telramund,”’ while on Monday 


peated with in the title part, Miss Wiesner as 
‘¢ Elsa’? 
night of this week ‘*Tristan und Isolde’’ had another and 
most welcome hearing. 

To-night ‘*Das Rheingold,’’ on Friday night ‘ Die Wal 
kure,”? and at the Saturday matinée ‘* Rheingold ”’ will be 
repeated, while the two closing performances will be ‘ Sieg- 
fried ”’ (the only representation this season) on Monday and 


” 


‘Die Gotterdammerung on Wednesday night of next 


week. 


—Wilhelmj’s program at Berlin on the 27th ult. 
the the 
Beethoven violin concerto Liszt-Wilhelmj’s ‘* Al Ungarese ”’ 


with Philharmonic orchestra contained besides 


and two other transcriptions by the concert giver, viz., 
Chopin’s D flat nocturne and Schubert’s ‘* Ave Maria.”’ 
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Mr. Bowman’s Organ in the Peddie 
Memorial Church at Newark. 


THE LARGEST IN THE COUNTRY—THE FULL SCHEME 


AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


ONE Ol 


&. ES: 


scheme of the new organ erected by J. H. & Odell 


ceed 


ecacniceny, may be found the complete 


in the Peddie Memorial Church. The instrument is ex 
ingly complex and will occupy both sides of the pulpit plat 
form, the main division consisting of great, swell, solo and 
pedal claviers, standing in the southeast balcony, and the 
electric organ on the opposite site, 80 feet distant. Both 
divisions are played from a console which projects 10 or 12 
feet from the mainorgan. The various combinations which 
can be made number upward of 2,500 and those are instan 
taneously at the command of the player by the aid of the 
numerous mechanical accessories : 


GREAT AN. 


ORG 
1. Open diapason, 16 feet, 61 pipes. 8. Harmonic flute, 4 feet, 61 pipes 
Open diapason, 8 feet, 61 pipes 9. Twelfth, 2% feet, 61 pipes 
Gamba, 8 feet, 61 pipes. 10. Fiftieth, 2 feet, 61 pipes 
Doppel flite, 8 feet, 61 pipes. 11 
Clarinet flute, 8 feet, 61 pipes. 12 
3. Dolce d’amour, 8 feet, 61 pipes 


Mixture, 5 ranks, 305 pipes 


Harmonic trumpet, 8 feet, 61 


St mm oo 20 


pipes 


Octave, 4 feet, 61 pipes 


SWELL ORGAN. 


3. Bourdon bass, 16 feet, 12 pipes Violina, 4 feet, 61 pipes 
. Bourdon treble, 16 feet, 49 pipes. 
5. Open diapason, 8 feet, 61 pipes 


Doppel flite, 4 feet, 61 pipes 
F lautina, 2 feet, 61 pipes 

. Salicional, 8 feet, 61 pipes. Dolce cornet, 3 ranks, 183 pipes. 
. Stopped feet, 


pipes. 


rnopean, 8 feet, 61 pipes 


feet, 61 


diapason, 8 


9. Oboe and bassoon, 8 


. Viola de gamba, 8 feet, 61 pipes pipes 
9. Quintadena, 8 feet, 61 pipes 
SOLO ORGAN. 
(In separate swell box.) 
. Violin diapason, 3 feet, 61 pipes >. Flauto traverso, 4 feet, 61 pipe 
Keraulophone, 8 feet, 61 pipes 36. Piccol 2, feet, 61 


Dulciana, 8 feet, 61 pipes pipes 


» harmonique, 


3. Concert flute, 8 feet, 61 pipes 37. Bell clarinet, 8 feet, 61 pipes 


Fugara, 4 feet, 61 pipes 38. Carrillon, 8 feet, 36 bells 


PEDAL ORGAN 


Contra Bass, 32 feet, 30 pipes 42. Orchestral Violoncello, 8 feet, 


Grand open diapason, 16 feet, 30 30 pipes 


pipes 43. Bass flute, 8 feet, 30 pipes. 


Bourdon, 16 feet, 30 pipes 4 30 pipes 


rrombone, 16 feet, pi} 


ELECTRIC ORGAN, 
(The stop action controlled by an electric keyboard.) 


Contra gamba, 16 feet, 61 pipes 


52. Octave, 4 feet, 61 pipes 


» 
Open diapason, 8 feet, 61 pipes. 3. Octave quint, 2% feet, 61 pipes 
4 


7. Gemshorn, 8 feet, 61 pipes. 4. Super octave, 2 feet, 61 pipes 


Gross flite, 8 feet, 61 pipes 55. Orchestral oboe, & feet, 61 pipes 
Vox angelica, 8 feet, 61 pipes i. V 


Mixture, 3 ranks, 183 pipes 


ox humana, 8 feet, 61 pipes 
Vox celestis, 8 feet, 61 pipes 57 
Flute feet, 61 58 


pipes 


harmonique, 4 Trumpet, 8 feet, 61 pipes. 


ELECTRIC PEDAL ORGAN, 


. Grand open diapason, 16 feet, 61 pipes 
COUPLERS, ETC. 


Electric organ to great organ. 70. Tremulant to swell 


31. Electric organ to swell organ. 71. Tremulant to solo. 


. Tremulant to electric organ. 72. Electro pneumati: 


33. Swell to great. swell to electric « 


rgal 


Solo to great 3. Balanced swell to swe 


. Swell to solo. 74. Balanced swell to s« 
Motor to main organ 
Motor to ele 


Patent 


Swell to pedal 


Great to peda tric or 


Solo to pedal. reversible swel 


Patent reversible great t 


. Electric to pedal. 78 
Zight patent double acting composition piston knobs on great 
Zight patent double acting composition knobs on swell organ 
Eight patent double acting composition knobs on solo organ 

Three patent double acting composition pedals on pedal organ. 


Three composition keys on electric organ. 


PATENT COMPOSITION PEDALS AFFECTING 


Grand sforzando (entire organ 
Grand pianissimo (softest stops on each organ 


Grand crescendo (drawing on the stops in order 
organ). 


Grand diminuendo (the reverse of grand crescendo) 


RECA 

Pipes 
6 
S54 

Solo organ 524 

Pedal organ j 186 

Electric « 


Stops 
Great organ % 


Swell organ.. 


rgan O66 


Electric pedal org: 61 


Totals 
Couplers 
Swell pedals 
Motors ; 
Composition pistons 
Composition pedals , 
Composition keys (electric) 


Tetal 3. wa 112 
Mr. E. M. 


own benefac 


The scheme and specifications were drafted by 
Bowman, by the instruction of an, as yet, unkr 
tor of the First Baptist Church, and his judgment was re 
lied upon entirely with regard to the plansand the choice of 
builders. 

The swell, solo and electric organs are each inclosed in 
swell boxes, having balanced shades under the control of 
the organist’s foot. The swell shades on the electri organ 
are operated by a very ingenious system of pneumatic bel 
lows controlled by elec tricity. 

The bellows will be placed in a room set apart for them 


in the basement, and pumped by two water motors, the 
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nd bein 


conveyed by wind truc ks up reer the differ- 


t floors and across the church to the large reservoirs un 


rneath their respective organs, ready to respond to the 


touch of the player. 


Che organ will be rated in size among the great organs of 
rid, and in at least two particulars is believed to be 
One of these is the fact that the instrument is 
ded into two parts, each of which is a complete organ in 
elf, and both of which stand on the same level, thereby 
ecuring the same temperature of atmosphere and the as 
e of the two being in tune with each other, thus 
made available the most delicious effects of contrast, 

» and combination. 
The other unique feature is a suggestion of Mr. Bow- 
man nd is introduced into this organ for the first time in 
‘ildin It consists of an extension of the solo key 
octave and a half outside of the key frame, and 
low the draw stops on the right hand side of the con 
x key desk These keys are to take the place of the 
nary draw stops When a stop or group of stops is de 


the corresponding key or keys on this annexed key 


ire pressed, the slocteh fluid and pneumatics doing 


t rest of the work in the electric organ on the opposite 
of the auditorium. Should the organist wish to change 
tops he places his fingers on the keys that he desires 
erate or retain, and at the same instant presses a rail 

ith that keyboard with the thumb, thus releasing 
tops not wanted. The stops are grouped on an in 
ous system of cords which will make the new idea an 
thin to grasp. 

Another device original with Mr. Bowman is employed 
ch simplifies and expedites marking the registration for 
ture referent It consists in coloring the stop heads 
nd the edge and in numbering them, giving the lowest 
pitche top No. 1 and going on up to the reeds. The stop 
hea of the great organ are colored green, and, besides 
their usual names, are numbered from 1 to 12. Those of 
the swell are colored blue and numbered from 1 to 13. The 
» stops are red and the pedal black. Instead of writing 

the names of the stops selec ted for use one 


| of that church oug 


| brackets 





embers with pera or black pencils. The couplers, 


tremulants, &c., are colored buff and numbered with Roman 
The 


bered and written with 


numerals. composition knobs and pedals are num- 
the 
organ referred to, with an 


to the 


proper color, according to the 
The 


be inclosed in 


accent above the figure. 


numbers referring electric keys will 


and the s/ cres. and dim. pedals can be indi- 


The 


about the 


bp 
pp. 
by the usual musical signs. 
the 


which sets off in an artistic 


cated in some color case 


is of quartered sycamore and inside work 


console of ebonized wood, man- 


ner the ivory keys, stop heads and the Varicolored bands, 


composition knobs, &c. 
On entering the new edifice, which has cost $250,000, Mr. 


Bowman’s Cecilian Choir will be divided into an antiphonal 


choir, and each division supported by a complete organ. 
This, 
a completely antiphonal equipment, and the musical service 
rht to be 
series of dedication services 


al the 


so far as the writer can recall, is the only instance of 


very attractive. It is expected 
religious, educational 


March 30 until 


that the 
and music 


April 6. 


will occupy week from 


A Communication. 


To the Editors of the Musical Courier 

HERE have been so many untrue and prejudiced ar- 
“% ticles in the * Tribune’ of late that Iam surprised that no notice 
has been taken of them—for example on Mr. Vogl. No one can 


| deny that he is a thorough artist, that his interpretation of many of Wag- 


puts down the | articlein a newspaper 


ner's réles has shown us that he has studied them profoundly and that he 
has the right idea of the character of Wagner's dramatic heroes. His act- 


ing is also exceedingly fine and expressive ; he never loses an opportunity 
to show the nobleness and depth of such characters as ‘‘ Tristan’’ and 
** Siegfried "in ‘** Die Gétterdimmerung.”’ When this is said all is said. As 


to personal appearance and stage presence little can be said in his favor. 


He does not give you the correct impression of such characters as * Tann- 


hiuser ”’ or “* Loge,’ and, more than this, there is one insurmountable ob- 


jection to Vogl—his voice. 

We do not doubt that in days gone by (say fifteen years ago) he may 
have had as fine, 
heard in the familiar parts, but now his voice has grown harsh and exceed- 
ingly disagreeable in many ways, his high notes being simply unbearable 
A short time ago an 


powerful and true a voice as another artist we have lately 


and sometimes taken in a most inartistic manner. 


declared that Mr. Vogl’s voice was as fresh and 


| very kindly assisted, as did Mr. Kimber, both had their admirers. 





powerful at present as it was ten years ago. How has Bayreuth stood him 
so long? 


The * Tribune "’ mentions in an article on Mr, Alvary on Sunday last 


| that no cables had been received relative to his performance at Munich of 


“ Siegfried "’ in ** Die Gétterdimmerung ;” this, it stated, was due to the 
fact that they had been accustomed to Mr. Vogl’s impersonation of that 
part. We regret that the *‘ Tribune’’ cannot make more correct state- 
ments, as personally I have seen several cables which spoke of his im- 
A. W. M. 


mense success in Munich in that opera, 


FEsRvuary 27, 1890. 





Ottawa, Gisaia. 
Marcu 7. 


A MONG the multifarious concerts and ‘‘ musical events ’”’ 

that have occurred during the past month those only which call for 
any mention are two concerts of the National Swedish Octet, given in the 
Opera House on the 3d inst., and the two concerts given at Rideau Hall, 
Government House, on the 3d and 5th. The concert of the Swedish ladies’ 
octet was certainly a perfect exposition of concerted singing, and the solo 
singing of both the soprano and contralto was most excellent, The con- 
certs at the Government House demand especial attention, inasmuch as 
they were managed by Mr. Dingley Brown, principal, and the faculty of 
the Canadian College of Music, and were understood to be designed as a 
species of special expression of appreciation on the part of their Excel- 
lencies Lord and Lady Stanley of the talents of the faculty of the college 
and the approval of the work the institution is doing, as well as the man- 
ner of its execution. Mr. Brown had the hearty support of his confréres, 
and the result was most creditable. 

An orchestra under the baton of Mr. F. C. Smythe, Mus. Bach., 
College, Dublin, professor of organ C, C. music, played the overture to 
** Stradella,”’ the * Mignon”’ gavotte and Boccherini minuet with excellent 
taste, good intonation and phrasing, receiving encores for the two lighter 
pieces. Mr. Smythe had his men well in hand, and showed himself per- 
fectly able to take charge of a much larger band. Two of the college 
pupils—Miss Gerald, contralto, and Miss Nellie Butterworth—created a 
profound impression and were enthusiastically received. Miss Gerald 
displayed a beautiful, full, rich, tuneful voice of good compass, used very 
well (she is a pupil of Miss Denzil, a lady teacher of the college), and Miss 
Butterworth’s playing of ‘* Rondo Brillante,’ Weber, was characterized 
by many of the attributes of a first-class pianist, thoug zh the lady still 
studies. Miss Butterworth is Mr. Brown's pupil. Mrs. trange, who 


Trinity 





C. Smythe sang *‘ Sands o’ Dee”’ and Robin Adair” very charmingly, 
and some part songs of ladies and gentlemen received very care- 
ful treatment. Miss Bertha O'Reilly, one of the staff of the college, played 
Grieg’s ** Wiegenlied”’ and Chopin's G minor ballad finely, showing intel- 
ligence of reading, phrasing and the technic of an artist. A large and 
fashionable audience was assembled at Rideau Hall, and everyone ap- 
peared satisfied. 

The College of Music will give its quarterly concert at an early period. 
Edward Lloyd is booked for April 25, and Miss Annie Lampman, assisted 
by Mr. Boucher and some talented amateurs, gives a concert on the 10th 
inst. Rumor hath it that we may havea visit from the Seidl Orchestra 
and Albani in grand opera soon, LEonatus, 
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Sole Manufacturers, 224 Main St, DeKalb I | 


HE 


machine 


only practical 


of the 


kind 
to-day. 


on the market 
Handles both | 


Upright and Square 





GODDARD & MANNING, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO CASES, 


ATHOLL, MASS. 





Pianos with equal facil- 





ity, requiting only a 
slight change. It is 


both strong and dura- 
ble, and is easily han- 


dled. 
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Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish 
“ade of any now in the market. 


and the most satisfactory to the t 
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WM. RORLFING & SONS, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF ~— 


Foreign Music, 


—— INCLUDING —— 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 





The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.- Milwaukee. Wis. 





THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 
7 UPRIGHT PIANOS#x< 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS AND PRICES address 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


ESTABLISHED 
1836, —— 
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NEWMAN BROS, ORGANS, 


- Chicago Ave. & Dix 8t., Chicago, Ill. | 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


Cor. W 


in the market. 


and exam‘ne chese orgars. 





JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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P. PABST, LEIPSIC, 


GERMANY, 


W holesale Music Dealer. 


ORDERS EXECUTED AT LOWEST PRICEs. 





SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 








SG hc ~— 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Agents for the United 
Sen ea Coa “t=: 26 Warren St., New York. 
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Something from Louisville. 
LovuisviL_e, February 22. 
the death of Louis Hast the musical world of Louisville 
has lost its best hope, its most scholarly teacher. 

‘“*A profound musician, a poet, a gentle and sensitive soul, a pure 
hearted man, a charming companion and a faithful friend. 

‘*Such was Louis Hast, and such is the impression of him that will go 
down to posterity.” 

These words, from the tribute written by Mr. Shackleton, the accom- 
plished director of the Musical Club, must be the initial text of this letter. 

I knew Professor Hast but slightly. He was the first to welcome me to 
Louisville, saying he had long known me by my ‘*‘ Home Journal”’ letters 
and my books published by Ditson. He spent many hours in my music 
room looking over German musical works, reading aloud from Thibaut 
and Henth, or bringing me books from his own library. So impressed was 
I with his thorough knowledge and earnest musicianly culture that I am 
sure he was the saviour of music to Louisvfie. Mr. Shackleton also 
writes : 

* By quiet persistence aud earnestness he raised the profession of music 
up to a position that commanded the respect and recognition of the com- 
munity. * * * He had no jealousy or selfishness in his nature, and 
was always willing to co-operate with professionals or amateurs in fur- 
therance of any good musical project. During many years he took the 
lead in orchestral, choral and chamber music, and it was his ambition to 
see Louisville become a musical centre.” 

So thorough were his teachings that Mr. W. F. 
first pupils and his life long friend, tells me that when he went to perfect 
his studies in Leipsic that Hast’s instructions had been so admirable that 
advanced 


Kohnhorst, one of his 


there was nothing to unlearn in piano technic, and he entered 
classes for the study of counterpoint and musical composition. 
Nothing in the way of music has struck this city since early in January, 
when a peculiarly unbalanced sextet, with a name long enough to com- 
bine the genius of a Nikisch Symphony Orchestra and Boston Quintet 
One night of their ensemble 


De Séve, the 


Club, gave three well attended concerts 
playing was as much as your correspondent could endure 
violinist, after giving a brilliant interpretation of Sarasate’s “* Zigeuner 
treated us to encores of *“* Carnival of Venice’? and ‘* Home, 
which took the house by storm. You see we are a step 


Weisen,”’ 
Sweet Home,” 
beyond Irish jigs and ** Arkansas Traveler.” 





The first of the Smith & Nixon concerts was given February 19. Andres 
and Doerner, of Cincinnati, played an ensemble program consisting of : 
Theme and variations, op. 15 Hollaender 
Sonata in F 
Conradi-Liszt 


Schumann 
Raff 


* Zigeuner”’ polka 

Andante and variations, op. 46 
Gavotte and Musette, op. 200 Pe 
ROMAMER, C0) GB. 0000s ccccscccscotecpeceses .-. Thern 
Tarantelle, op. 6 . +... Saint-Saéns 

These artists are too cultured for a promiscuous Louisville audience. 
They should be heard in a coterie of professionals and students, for it 
annoys one to see yawns and bored expressions on faces while listening to 
such scholarly interpretations. k 

The program was interspersed by some vocal selections. . 

This is the best classical concert we have had since the Baldwins gave 
their November concert with the Frese Brothers, assisted by Miss Mary 
Weber, of Nashville, and Mr. Henry Burck, the violinist. re 

These piano firms are certainly doing a great deal for piano music in 
our midst, Letus hope the patient toil of good Louis Hast will encourage 
them to persevere, and with him obtain the sincere gratitude of earnest 
students and cultured musicians in our city. __  Ocravia HENSEL. 


Cincinnati News. 
Marcu 8, 1890. 


HERE have been comparatively few important musical 
events here and your correspondent has had light duties to attend 

to. Recitals even have been scarce and our real events of the season will 
sum up d’ Albert, Sarasate, Aus der Ohe, Billow and the five ** Symphonies "’ 
with the ‘‘ May Festival,” the limitless quota of ‘ College,”’ ** Co 
tory” and * Wesleyan "’ entertainments not coming within the duties of a 
critic as a regular thing. Tuesday evening, February 18, the fourth 
Symphony concert took place. I ¢ 
letter day for the grand orchestra. The ‘‘ Wallenstein ’’ symphony of Rhein- 


berger, is a noble work, intensely interesting and full of contrapuntal | 


meat as Rheinberger ever is. The first movement was most successfully 
rendered and is indeed the most interesting part of the work, 
movement the brass made some uncomfortably suspicious remarks. 

The overture to ** The Magic Flute”’ was buta fitting beginning toa 
delightful evening of enjoyment. The strings acquitted themselves of 
their dainty task beautifully and a most remarkable improvement was ap- 
yarent in all the work of the orchestra. Mr. Armin Doerner played the 
Piszt E flat major concerto with a broad and massive conception, his oc- 
taves being most brilliant and clean. He is more effective technically 
than his confrére of last ‘‘ Symphony,’’ Mr. Gorno, but less satisfactory 
in the more tender work. The orchestral accompaniment was quite sup- 
porting and the best ensemble of the season was the result. 

Mr. T. J. Sullivan, Cincinnati’s pet basso, has a titanic physique and a 
round, full voice of admirably massive as well as mellifluous quality. He 
reminds me much of Hermann, the basso of the Carlotta Patti, De Munck, 





Conserva- | 


Large audience, fine program and a red | 


In the third | 





Ritter, Mollenhauer combination of fifteen years ago. He sang the 
‘* Tannhduser "’ romanza and Haydn's “ Rolling in Foaming Billows”’ in 
magnificent voice. I think he should be heard in New York. 

The Sunday “* Pops ” are increasing in popularity, and last week’s audi- 
ence was very large (close upon five thousand). Our energetic orchestral 
impresario, Louis Ballenberg, is, I see, invading Chicago's territorium, 
and is on the verge of giving popular concerts in Chicago, while the local 
lights are undecided as to whether they can or not make such a venture a 
success. The young people are the strength of the “‘ Pops,’ and the boys 
and girls are being brought up in the love of music This is good. Our 
children must hear good music if, as men and women, they are to form 
the future great American musical nation. 

I attended some little time ago an admirable vocal and instrumental en- 
tertainment at Van Cleve’s residence, at Mt. Auburn, and was much 
entertained, particularly by his dignified remarks on the different composers, 
his judicious eclectic attitude toward all schools and his racy anecdotes. 
He gave full credit to Bellini in making a whole scene palatable with three 
or four chords. He said a great truth when he lamented that such a 
genius as Rossini should have been chained to such an indigent, gluttonous 
body. He properly censured Beethoven for coldly dismissing one of Schu- 
bert’s manuscript symphonies with a cold remark so devoid of sympathy 
as to senda chill through the unfortunate Franz. He commented in a 
very pleasing manner on his personal appearance, and altogether made a 
program which would otherwise have been dry most enjoyable. He made 
a very witty hit in saying that, “‘although many persist in saying that 
Patti does not move them, he must confess that she generally moved a 
large audience into music halls to the tune of a good many dollars.”” It is 


this faculty of adding spice to work that makes musical drudgery pleasure. 


Your correspondent intends giving at an early date three programs of 


| important works, for piano largely, consisting of novelties to Cincinnati. 


W. Wavuocn Lauper. 


More anon from 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
GRAND OPERA IN GERMAN. 
LAST TWO WEEKS. 

Wednesday, March 12, at 8 P. M. 

LAST EVENING PERFORMANCE OF 
— RHEINGOLD. — 

Last Performance of 
DIE WALKURE. 
Saturday,March 15 | Only Matinee Performance of 
Last Matinee but one. RHEINGOLD. 

2 Steinway's Pianos used exclusively. 

SPECIAL. 

LAST NIGHT OF THE OPERA, 
Friday, March 21, Die Meistersinger, 
By Request. 

Saturday, March 22, LAST GRAND MATINEE, 

SLEGFRIED. —— 
Seats for sale at the Box Office from g till 6. 





Friday, March 14, 
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VOSE & SOND PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 
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VOSE & SONS PIANO C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











ESTABLISHED 1846. | ESTABLISHED 1880. 
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PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
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C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
seneeree method of stringing, invented 
and patented by Mason & Hamlin in 1882. 
ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
The Cabinet Organ was introduced by M. 
& H.in 1861, Other makers followed, but 
the M. & H. instruments have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the 
world, 
ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
The M. & H. Stringer has been pronounced 
by competent experts ‘The greatest im- 
provement in pianos in half a century.”’ 
ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
B Highest awards at all the great world’s 
exhibitions since and including that of 1 
Paris, 1867. 
MA & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
The strings being secured to the iron rame 
by metal fastenings will not require tuning 
one quarter as often as pianos on the wrest 
pin system. 
ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, 
. Scharwenka says of the “ Liszt’’ model, 
** Capable of the finest tone coloring, and no 
other instrument so enraptures the player.’ 
Rate & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
New ——- room grand pianos, new 
models upright grands. New piano cata- 
logues. N 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO,, 


Boston, NEW ToRE, CEIICAGO. 





WN ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

a Supplied to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
the Empress Eugénie, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Sir John Stainer, Ch. Gounod. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
Best — of tone, which is very musical 
and refined, free from the ¢uddiness which 
is common. 


N ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

4 Supplied to the Sultan of Turkey, the Abbé 
Liszt, Dr. F. J. Campbell, of the Royal 
— College, Madame Antoinette Ster- 
ing. 

ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

The Piano as constructed on the M. & H. 
system is more durable, and very little 
affected by climatic influences, varying 
degrees of heat, dampness, &c. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Popular Models. The Three Manual and 
32 feet Pedal Organ. The Two Manual 
and 16 feet Pedal Organ, The Liszt Organ. 
1 (eomee & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
p i Circulars with testimonials from more than 
three hundred artists, dealers and tuners 
furnished on application. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
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Thoroughly Constructed, Attractive in Appearance, Brilliant in 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
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succeed the Detroit Music Company, of which 
Mr. Bobzin has heretofore been the head. Mr. Harry R. Williams has 
| his interest in the business and retires. Mr. Bobzin is a courteous and 
mpetent business man and understands the music trade of Detroit as 


t hly as any other person. 
T above item is from the Detroit “ Tribune” and 
Detroit Music Company, but Messrs. Charles Bobzin & 


Charles Bobzin & Co, 


HI 
explains itself. According to it there is no more 


Co. are its successors. 


I 
any 
across the Harlem would like to know the full par- 
lars of the Paterson fire and the former Scranton 

ind thus prepare themselves against future “ ac- 
lents” of the same nature, THE MUSICAL COURIER 

i position to place them in communication with 


any of the insurance companies who were inter- 
ested in the last Swick fire at Paterson, N. J., or 
of those carrying policies on his present quarters 


who “know all about it.” 


© Tietz, of Amsterdam—-S. M. Tietz is his name 
S has at last failed, after lots of agony and a 
of rumors that have been passing along the 
He sold McEwen stuff, and 
een kiting with that gang for a long time. The 
lities are over $5,000 and the assets about $4,000; 
of course, several preferred creditors, 
of whom is a Mrs. Madge Hill. This means no 
merchandise creditors. 


for years past. 


there are, 
ior the 


WIT, the 

ver, and possessor of two little Bologn- 

vite and a friend named Ewers, got into 

ble in the The dogs proved a 
sance around the house and the landlord, a Mr. 


editor of the Leipsic music 


f 


following manner. 


el, one day struck one of them. That same even- 
the enraged De Wit household laid for Seidel, and 
he came home Mr. de Wit went for his scalp 
chisel, Mrs. de Wit with a broomstick and their 
The consequence 


Sed 


Mr. Ewers, with his fists. 


was that Seidel, though defended by his wife and 


laughter, got the worst of it and was dangerously 
vounded ; in fact, the physician, Dr. Gessler, said that 
the chisel had penetrated into the skull one centi- 
etre deeper Seidel’s life could not have been saved. 
Che matter came before the Leipsic courts recently 
Paul de Wit was sentenced to five months’ jail, 





his wife to four months’ jail and the friend, Mr. Ewers, 
to three months’ jail, and the payment of 500 marks 
for doctor’s fees, &c. The court denied the admis- 
sibility of mitigating circumstances on account of the 
extremely coarse and rough behavior of the accused 
and the use of so dangerous a weapon as a chisel. 


E hear it murmured that Mr. F. G. Smith, piano 
maker, piano case maker, retail piano man, 
philanthropist and so forth, whose lease on the corner 
of Fifth-ave. and Seventeenth-st. has not been renewed, 
has taken the vacant store under the “Judge” Build- 
ing, on Fifth-ave., and will be found there in the per- 
son of his representative, Mr. A. P. Higgins, from and 
after May 1, A. D. 1890. We have written to Mr. 
Smith, indicating thereby the strength of the murmur, 
but he remains obdurate, and we are therefore unable 
to confirm what has on the surface the appearance of 
truth and should quensecontly be confirmed. Brother 
Smith wishes to surprise the trade, but we can not 
help it—we must give him away. 


| ical economy, itself 
branches in synthetic philosophy, with men who are 
always willing and ready and anxious to cater to the 
vulgar demagogism of the day. To them it is all the 
same whether the piano and organ trade would pros- 
per under protection or free trade, so long as they can 
make it appear that they are on the right side. We 
say “make it appear,” for every intelligent man 
knows that it requires more than an ifse dizxit to set- 
tle things, unless you happen to be the German 
Kaiser. 

The question of protection and the question of free 
trade can neither of them be settled by calling your 
opponents names or by simply defining your posi- 
tion. What makes Mr. Alfred Dolge’s speeches on 
protection and his pamphlets and letters on the 
social and politico-economical questions of the day 
so valuable and sought after and distributed by the 
millions in this land and used as subjects of lectures 
before the trade guilds in Germany? They are valua- 
ble because they are exhaustive arguments based 
upon knowledge, experiment, experience and intelli- 


T is useless to attempt to discuss problems of polit- 
one of the most profound 


gence. 

There is no abuse in them, and there is no dema- 
gogism and no appeal to sensuous tastes. Our breth- 
ren should study them. They should also learn the 
principles of argument, and before they designate our 
trade editor as a free trader they should read, among 
other contributions to the questions of political 
economy, his reply to the secretary of the Home Mar- 
ket Club, of Boston, to be found in this number of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. They should also read the 
back numbers of this paper. 

We can attend to matters of moment like this 
Home Market Club inquiry, but we admit we cannot 
reply to boyish twaddle on free Trade and protection. 





PIANO MAKERS’ UNION. 


as ee 

N an interview last Thursday with one of the officers 
] of the United Piano Makers’ Union, or Piano Mak- 
ers’ Lodge, we were told that the union was never be- 
fore in such a healthy condition, financially speaking, 
and that the amount paid out for sick benefits reached 
the sum of $4,000 during the past year. 

«“ The young element now controls the affairs,” said 
the speaker, “anda more conservative feeling prevails, 
which is due to the fact that we are able to outvote the 
radical or anarchistic portion of the membership. We 
do not intend to conduct our affairs on the hot headed 
basis of the radicals, but will manage things in a cool 
and well digested manner.” 

The organizing committee has been hard at work 
since New Year's arranging the organization of the 
piano “shops,” as the factories are called outside of 
the large cities. The workmen at the Sterling factory, 
Derby, were organized into a lodge last week, and 


the matter of form in such cases, if not already com- 
pleted, will be arranged soon. The union has decided 
upon sending the organizing committee to Norwalk, 
Ohio, Richmond, Ind., and Waterloo, N. Y., and, in 
fact, to all points where piano factories are. 

Chicago has not yet been organized, but will be 
brought in as soon as the union cities have been at- 
tended to, the object of the union being a complete 
piano workmen’s organization, embracing every point 
and operating under a central management like the 
unions in New York city, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 

One embryonic strike in a well-known piano factory 
in this city was amicably settled last week. The lodge 
held a meeting on Saturday night, when the tariff 


‘question was discussed. 











ANNUAL TRADE DINNER. 


T has been decided by the dinner committee ap- 
pointed at the general meeting on March 3 that 
the dinner be held on the evening of Thursday, April 
24, at Hotel Brunswick. As previously announced, the 
price per plate has been fixed at $10, including wines. 
Tickets may be obtained by addressing the secretary, Mr. 
Henry Behning, Jr., or the other members of the com- 
mittee, as published in our last issue. Preparations 
are being made for a large attendance, and a number of 
distinguished guests, including Governor Hill, Mayor 
Grant, Chauncey M. Depew, Grover Cleveland, Carl 
Schurz and General Sherman, have been invited to be 
present. 


POSITION OF THE A. 8. CHASE 
COMPANY. 


Norwa.k, Ohio, March 7, 1890. 








Editor Musical Courier : 
E notice that some misstatements have been 
made in reference to our connection with 
Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. In order to correct all 
misunderstandings we send you a copy of a letter 
written by us to Messrs. Morgan & Wilbur, and ask 
you in justice to all parties to publish it. It defines 
our position in reference to the matters therein con- 
tained, and embodies our advice to all our agents. 
Respectfully yours, THE A. B, CHASE COMPANY. 
Norwa tk, Ohio, March 7, 1890. 
Messrs. Morgan & Wilbur, Middletown, N. Y.: 

GENTLEMEN—The advertisement in the paper you send 
us has just come to our notice. 

While we know that you intended to do a good thing for 
both yourselves and us, we most seriously object to having 
anything put into an advertisement of our goods not fully 
borne out by the facts. You state that Mr. Wm. Steinway 
has ordered 18 A. B. Chase pianos to Chicago. This is not 
true, and if Mr. Steinway should take a notion to deny it 
publicly it would put you in an embarrassing position and 
destroy the value of your advertisement. It is true that 
Mr. Steinway is president of the firm of Lyon, Potter & Co., 
but the management of the business and the buying of the 
goods are left to Messrs. Geo. W. Lyon and E. A. Potter, of 
Chicago. 

The actual facts are good enough for your advertisement. 
There is no objection to your saying that Lyon, Potter & 
Co. have ordered 18 A. B, Chase pianos, and consider them 
high grade instruments and propose to advertise and sell 
them as such, but Mr. Steinway will undoubtedly seriously 
object (and justly so) to having his name used in the press 
to indorse any piano of any maker to a degree that will 
in any way tend to make it a competitor of hisown. Such 
a statement would be absurd on its face. No man in his 
right senses would expect such a thing from a man of 
the strong business sense of Mr. Steinway. 

Please change your advertisement in accordance with 
these suggestions and oblige, 

Yours truly, Tue A. B. CHASE COMPANY, 
By Calvin Whitney, President. 








—While the Braumuller Company have commenced preparations to oc- 
cupy their large new factory on Fortieth-st., their headquarters, until May 
1, will remain at the old factory, Eleventh-ave. and Thirty-fifth-st. Their 
cases and varnish work will be pushed forward as rapidly as possible in 
their new quarters, so as to be ready for the general work there, to com- 
mence on May 1, when they will have a capacity of 35 to 40 pianos per 
week, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 

















SOHMER & CO., Mariiinetureits 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





we NEW ENGLAND.PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMSB, 98 FIFTH AVENUE. 





STERLING 


UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
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EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRLUING CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 








PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Improvements 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
ii uffier, Harmonic Scale, 
z *. Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


‘61, 163, | 165, pmeani 40th Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. 





WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


AUBUBN, a. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YORE. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN, 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 














The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS PROTECTED ! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RISCHFH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 
J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 1 7th Street, New York. 


DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 
New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


























JSCBER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 
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GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. | 


ers OFFICES AND WARZROOMSB! Gees 


110 Fifth Avenue, corner {6th Street, New York. 


NOW IM UeE. 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 
OME one wrote to THE MUSICAL COURIER re- 


S cently that there is a piano factory in Chicago 
where boys are hired to drive in the pins in the 


I had an instantaneous photograph taken 





pin blocks 


of the boys at work and I see on the bottom of the 






Curious, eh ? 





case that it is marked “Gunwood.” 






* & & 


a 





een last publication day (Wednesday 


1 Saturday there were many out of town 


Betw 
ist arm 


our 






of the music trade in the city, and some of 






them on important missions. I met most of them, 















| the consensus of opinion was to the effect that 
le “might be better.” I can mention, among 
hers, Mr. G. A. Gibson and Mr. Handel Pond, of the 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company, Boston; Mr. H. M. 
Ca f the Chicago Cottage Organ Company; Mr. 
L. S. Sherman, of Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco ; 
Mr. Harvey Wendell, of the Marshall & Wendell Piano 
Company, of Albany, N. Y.; Mr. Calvin Whitney, of 





B. Chase Company, of Norwalk, Ohio; Mr. E, 
of Lyon, Potter & Co., Chicago; Mr. C. W. 
vedey, of Philadelphia ; Mr. R. C. Mason, of Cam- 
Mr. G. M. Woodford, of Worcester; Mr. 
for Geo. P. Bent, Chicago, and 


the A. 


\. Potter 
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iton, traveling 










| H. Collins, of Collins & Armstrong, Fort Worth. 

AY | r Hows, of the Hallet & Davis Company, also 

issed through the city. | also saw Mr. A. M. Bron- 

on, of Susquehanna, and Mr, W, C. Carpenter, the 

ter iveling for the E, P. Carpenter Company, and 

ibout to leave for the West. These gentlemen were 
all here between Wednesday and Saturday evening. 

* * *& 

A piano man in Augusta, Ga., writes to me: 

Will you kindly tell me the date, as near as possible, when Chickerings 
stopped sending out the metallic actions in uprights, and about how 
many were made They are now being sold by some of our com- 

rs as only two to six years old, and it is also stated that only 20 


nad 
I believe I can give authentic figures, as I was quite 
ted in the subject. The 


o called because it gave such trouble to the 


tere “imperfect” metallic 
iker, was put into the Chickering uprights on July 
15, 1880, commencing with piano No. 56,950, and con- 
Deduct- 


tinued up to December, 1883, to No, 66,850, 
r from this number other than upright pianos, there 
were exactly 6,072 uprights made with these “ imper- 


fect" metallic actions between the dates referred to. 


metallic actions were abandoned at the latter date 
the 


continued until February, 1884, and with its end ended 


All 
except diapason bar, as it was called, which was 


7 


etallic action as far as the manufacture of the 
The trouble did 
e, however, and that it is not yet ended is shown 
letter. 


1 order to stop unscrupulous dealers 


the n 
Chickering uprights went. not end 


ibove I can furnish further details, 


necessary, ll 


from competing with the present Chickering piano, 


* *& & 


Some weeks ago this paper published a statement 


ven to our Chicago representative by prominent 
ntlemen in the trade of that city and accepted by us 
in which it was stated that some of the 

} ; 


d the Marshall & Wendell 


Company were about to, or intended to, take certain 


xd faith, 


fied stockholders of 


steps in reference to the company. There is no 
necessity to republish the original item, for it would 
ono good. Mr. Wendell called on me in reference 
to it and explained position toward one stock- 





holder in Chicago, whom he suspected as the inspiring 





cause of the article. I promised to investigate, and I 





although I am not ina position myself to act in any Strauss & Co., of Boston, $2,525 ; J. F. Gage Manufac- 
sense in judgment, as I know only what is said to me turing Company, $2,206 ; Thomas A. Reynolds, $2,000, 
by Mr. Wendell, who is known as a truthful man, but 'and the Tradesmen’s National Bank, the amount of 
who evidently has some misunderstanding with the ; which is not mentioned. The Boston end of the busi- 
Chicago stockholder, who is also known throughout | ness has been conducted under strange methods, the 
the trade as a truthful man. When two such gentle- 
men differ it is necessary to become acquainted with 
all the facts before deciding the controversy. In the 
meantime, having published what the Chicago gentle- 
man had to say in the matter, I also deem it proper | 
and just that Mr. Wendell should be heard. 
* *& & 


Mr.. Wendell writes to me: 
Orrick oF THE MarsHatyt & WENDELL } 

PiANoroRTE MANUFACTURING Company, - 

A.sany, March 6, 1890. ) 
Your Musicat Courter is at hand. Thank you 
for correcting the error relative to the McCammon piano matter. 

And now about the other matter. 
should make such a statement as shall make the publication of that mis- 
chievous paragraph as nearly harmless as possible. I am exactly right in | 
assuring you that it had its origin in precisely the quarter I indicated in 
* * * are the only holders of our stock in 


agent having made it his business to “ influence” the 
varnish foremen and varnish workmen in the factories, 
favoring them with personal attention in place of sell- 
ing his varnishes on their merits. It is far preferable 
to give these factory foremen good material and not 
place them under obligation ; many of them do not 
care to entertain such hospitality as the Boston man 
I refer to offered. 


* ee 


I see that a company of English capitalists have 
purchased the Bell Organ Company, of Guelph, Can- 
ada, and have paid $750,000 for the plant. The inside 
terms are not known, but I learn that the Bells will 
The company makes 


FrieND BLUMENBERG- 





I am very desirous indeed that you 


continue in the management. 
my conversation with you. 
Chicago, Their holdings are 1 per cent. of its capital, and the wording of 
the paragraph in question is a blow at the credit of this company wholly 
* * [one of the stockholders.—TrapbrE 
I am sure you will know how to state the case so 


organs and pianos and does a large business in Can- 


ada besides its export trade. 
unworthy of Mr. * LOuNGER. ] 
and undeserved by us. * & & 

that we shall not suffer unnecessarily. 
What you say about the Lyon piano as a “ vile stencil thing”’ we forgive 
When you come up here we will show you a sample of it. | 


W. M. Cain, a dealer at Lampasas, Tex., announces 
that he will “for the next 30 days” 
organs “remarkably cheap for cash or in exchange 


in advance. offer pianos and 
But in the other matter you are in duty bound to protect our credit, for 
practically the rumor is not true. | 


Yours respectfully, Harvey Wenvevt. | for grain or young stock.” 
* # % * . - 


Chickens and eggs are 


' not excluded. 


I am prepared to give to the Marshall’& Wendell *** * 


Company all the space they desire in this matter, and ; roe ye 
to emphasize my willingness to do justice to all par- | From a different Texan source I extract the follow- 
ties concerned publish Mr. Wendell’s letter to me in | '"S VYETSES = es : ; 
full, omitting the names of people he would evidently HERE WAS Ae WoRee 


at thie stage of There was an.old woman who lived in a shoe, 
} 


She had so many children she didn't know what to do; 
To some she gave supper, to some she gave stripes, 


not care to have mentioned publicly 
the case. 

As to the Lyon stencil piano, I must reiterate what For all were unique and of different types. 

One sang, and her voice was a splendid soprano ; 
One played, and she bought him a tiptop piano, 
By Goggan ‘twas sold and by Emerson made 
The finest piano that’s known to the trade. 

And now in her leathern house you may know 
That happiness reigns from the heel to the toe. 


has frequently been stated in these columns, viz., 
We 
eschew the person entirely in the abstract treatment 
the of the 
stenciler is frequently intimately associated with the 


that the stencil fight is not a personal warfare. 


of the stencil question, but as name 


* ee 
piano—in fact, sometimes the most prominent feature 
he must naturally come in for 
If 
you are to separate the stenciler’s name from the 


of the stencil piano I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of a very 


his share in the exposé of a stencil transaction. | handsome opera souvenir issued by Messrs. D. H. 
| Baldwin & Co., of Louisville. It consists of an illum- 
inated scene in a parlor, entitled «Take me to the 
opera with you ?”—one of the ladies of the family play- 
| ing a Decker Brothers piano, while others are listening 
and observing the mimicry of the opera by a young 
The picture is very effective and makes an at- 


stencil piano, how can the stencil be designated ? The 
The stenciler 
Cor- 


way to designate it is to give his name. 
therefore makes it a personal question himself. 
rect; isn’t it? Of corsico! No, the stencil fight is 
against a system, or rather against what remains of a | miss. 
system, that has been shattered nearly to pieces ' tractive advertisement for Decker Brothers’ piano. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

* & & 


by 
x 





I believe in the Jacobs- 
Lindeman case THE MUSICAL 
COURIER was of inestimable To the 
benefit to the legitimate piano 


of the PIANO TRADE. 


“Competition is very severe in our line,” says one. 





trade by means of our anti- 
stencilattitude. Jacobs Broth- 


Lindeman 


ers leased the old Very true; don’t complain about it, as competition ts the 


of trade. 


“ But,” says another, ‘‘it is life only to those who hold 


factory only because they were 
the that, 
having purchased the job lots | 


os 
: : life 
under impression . 


of Lindeman odds and ends 


ithe advantage.” 
at the factory, all they needed | 5 
wns. @ocripancy, and they True again! Allow us to suggest a plan by which you 
could then announce them- | et ae 
# | may obtain the advantage every time: 
selves as manufacturers of P 5 
the famous Lindeman pianos. | First — Sell only such goods as merit your own confi- 
THE MUSICAL COURIER nipped | f . ‘ll in tl i tala elie 
the whole rotten stencil |dence. If you do otherwise you will in the end damage y 


scheme in the bud, but I still | reputation and upset your business, no matter how well you 
feel that the projectors of the 
Lindeman & Sons Piano Com- 
pany should keep on the alert 
and watch the firm of Jacobs 
They are dyed in 
the wool stencilers, and may 


may have started. 


Secondly —\dentify yourself with the successful career of 
the piano you believe in, and in this way establish your own 
Brothers. ae ° . : : ‘ 
position as the name of the piano increases in popularity. 


a hn. Acoma 5: Thirdly —\f you have not already done so, be sure to see 
the instrument so universally known to- fill the requirements 


suggested in the above lines, viz. : THE BRIGGS PIANO. 


C. C. BRIGGS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 


pianos now. They have been 
trying to get new Lindeman 
plates. 

* & & 
C. C. Reed, the varnish man, 


on East Fourteenth-st., has 
made an assignment. The 


principal preferences were to 
his wife, Mary E. Reed, $18,- 
899; Charles C. Reed, $5,400 ; 








‘lieve that Mr. Wendell is correct in his suspicions, 








F, W. Blossom, $3,400 ; A. W. 
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AN IMPORTANT INQUIRY. 


Home Market Cuivp, 
56 Bedford-st., cor. Bedford and Chauncy Streets, ~ 
Boston, Mass., March 6, 1890. ) 


Mr. Marc A. Blumenberg, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New 
wee, IN Y.2 


DEAR SIR—For a member of Congress I wish to | 


obtain your estimate of how many men, women and 
children would have been employed in this country in 
producing the following dutiable goods imported last 
year, as shown by Treasury returns : 

$1,721,428* 

Of course I am aware that an answer can be only an 
estimate, but your knowledge of cost in your own line 
will make the estimate instructive. 

Inclosed are samples of answers received concern- 
ing other industries. An early reply will oblige and 
your kindness will be highly appreciated. 

Yours truly, ALBERT CLARKE, 
Secretary. 


Musical instruments, and parts of 


The following is the reply of our Mr. Blumenberg : 
Tue Musica Courier, } 
No. 2 East FourTEentu-st., 
New York, March 10, 1890. } 
Mr. Albert Clarke, Secretary Home Market Club, Boston, 
Mass. : 

DEAR SIR—In reply to your letter of March 6 I 
deem it necessary, in order to give a clearer view of 
the subject than can possibly be arrived at with the 
aid of statistical tables only, to explain some of the 
features that pertain to the manufacture of most of 
the musical goods imported into the United States 
from foreign countries. 

The chief source of supply is Germany and the 
particular region known as the Bohemian Mountain 
section. In the small villages of these and other 
districts where much of the goods, commercially 
known as musical merchandize, also parts of musical 
instruments and complete musical instruments, are 
made, the men, women and children participate in 
the production of the articles, whole families being 
engaged in the work. In many of the factories where 


parts of musical instruments are manufactured 
women and frequently children are employed, and a 
condition prevails unlike anything in similar lines of 
industry in this country. 


made, for social, industrial and political reasons. 


Comparisons cannot be 
The 
average pay of this heterogeneous class of “ work- 
men” is about 25 cents a day each, a remuneration 
with which no analogy can be found here. Some of 
the articles in this line are made by workmen who 
receive 30 and 40 cents a day ; some, in France, where 
the average is 30 cents a day ; a very small percent- 
age of the goods is imported from Great Britain, 
where pay is a little higher. However, many of the 
women and children in the country districts about 
Neumarkkirchen much of 


this merchandise is made, receive 15 and less cents a 


and Klingenthal, where 


day. The average of 25 cents a day for labor is 
accepted by all authorities as the proper figure. 

It is also generally understood that 280 days consti- 
tute the average number of working days during the 
year, although, as can be seen from the trade papers 
published in Germany, most of the factories require 
fourteen hours as the time of a day’s work, and in 
many instances the day begins at 6 A. M. and ends at 
10 Pp. M., with thirty minutes for dinner. I therefore 
have a basis on which to give you an approximation 
table in reply to your inquiry. One-third of the 
amount mentioned by you is deducted for raw mate- 
rial or material that enters into the construction of 
the goods. 

TABLE. 
Musical instruments and parts thereof imported, 

SIODF viniesivns 


Net. $1,147,619 
Deduct 10 per cent. for shipping expenses, pack- 
ing, handling, freight and commissions........ 114,761 
$1,032,858 
Divided by 25 cents, the average rate of daily 
wages, this sum represents in working days.... 4,131,432 
And this sum divided by the average number of 
days (280) of labor during the year gives us as 
the number of persons engaged 


In accordance with estimates under the American 





* According to official tables published in THe Musicat Courier of to- 
day the value of imports of musical instruments in 1889 was $1,686,857. 


plan this number, if employed here, would be reduced 
to about 8,000 persons, even though the hours of 
labor here are 10 and less a day. Machinery would 
| rapidly be adapted to the production of this kind of 
goods and the same would necessarily be made under 
improved auspices ; and from a general view I have 
of the nature of this industry I should estimate that 
it would require about 8,000 individuals to make the 





articles now imported. 

There are many collateral deductions to be made 
from all of this, but your inquiry does not embrace 
them. 

Hoping to be of service to you in the future in 
matters relating to the musical instrument industry, 

I remain, yours most respectfully, 
Marc A. BLUMENBERG. 





IMPORTANT ORGAN CHANCES. 


_— 


Loring & Blake Company and A. H. Hammond. 


T 


dozen years, severed their relations with the Loring & 
Blake Organ Company, of Worcester, came like a 
bombshell into the organ camp and created consider- 
It appears that after 


HE news that the two Woodfords—J. B. and G. M, 
had, after a continued management of over a 


able excitement and comment. 
Currier, of Whitney & Currier, of Toledo, had sold his 
stock in the Loring & Blake Company to Mr. A. H. 


control of the stock of the Woodfords, it having been 


used as collateral. 


Mr. W. H. Munn treasurer. 
In fact, Mr. A. H. Hammond not only controls the 
Loring & Blake Organ Company, but is also « dis- 


reeds and reed boards in the East. He and Newell, of 
Chicago, virtually have command of the situation in 
these two important articles, and can now dictate 
terms. 

All this is due to the ingenious and far seeing, as 
unquestionably “in touch” 
of commercial and industrial trade regulations and 
tendencies. 

It is not known by us at this writing what the 
new combinations. They were the largest purchas- 
ers of Loring & Blake organs ; but an indication of the 
drift of events may be gathered from the fact that 


Piano 
made a contract with the Whitney & Currier Com- 
pany, of Toledo, for a large number of organs, to be 
shipped in lots of 25 each 30 days. This, it is under- 
stood, means a contract for 300 organs. 
& Blake Company will continue operations without 
interruption, however. 
* * & * 

Mr. J. B. Woodford, one of the most intelligent 
managers in the music trade, has had an offer to enter 
into an arrangement with Mr. Freeborn G. Smith for 
the purpose of organizing a plant to manufacture 
pianos and organs in or near New York city and to be 
called the Woodford and 
The negotiations were pending as we went to press 
and Mr. Smith was to have leased a factory 
building in New York city. 

* * & 


Piano Organ Company. 


said 


Mr. Geo. M. Woodford, who is known in the trade 
as a traveling man of unusual attainments in his par- 
ticular field and as a gentleman who is thoroughly 
au fait in all matters pertaining to the business, has 
engaged his services with Messrs. Wm. E. Wheelock 
& Co., who are to be congratulated on securing his 
services. Weare not acquainted with the particular 
duties that are to be allotted to Mr. Woodford, but it 
is probable that he will travel not only in the interests 
of the Wheelock and Stuyvesant pianos, but also in 
the interests of the piano to be made by the Linde- 
man & Sons Piano Company. 

ex * % 


Out of these Worcester organ changes important 





well as reserved, disposition of Mr. Hammond, who is | 
with the latest processes | 


Mr. L. H. Clement, the manager of the Allmendinger | 


and Organ Company, of Ann Arbor, recently | 
erican ports and to-Mexico. 


| 





Hammond, the latter gentleman managed to secure | 


He voted it against them and in } 
the reorganization Mr. J. A. Rice, at present treasurer of | ; 
the Munroe Organ Reed Company, of Worcester, was to our manufacturers to know i 
made president of the Loring & Blake Company, and | they are coming in, and 


charging the duties ” of manager of the Munroe Organ | 
Reed Company, as he writes to us, and thus he con- | 
centrates under one head the chief output of organ | 


trade metamorphoses have taken place, and although 
the poet Gay says 

In every age and clime we see, 

Two of a trade can ne'er agree, 
we do not expect that out of these changes any 
particular disagreements will arise between our old, 
esteemed friend Mr. Hammond that _ strong 
Western reed, Mr. Newell. 


and 








EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


EFERENCE to our usual monthly table of exports 
R and imports to be found in another column will be 
of interest to those interested in trade statistics, particu- 
larly as it embraces a statement completing the calen- 
dar years of 1889 and 1888. It will be seen that there is 
a falling off of $115,636 in the value of musical instru- 
ments imported in 1889 as compared with 1888, and 
this, we suppose, is chiefly a falling off in the values 
merchandise, as there has un- 


of smaller musical 


doubtedly been an increase in the values of pianos im- 


ported. 
For many years THE MUSICAL COURIER has been 
endeavoring to have the Treasury Department specify 


do 


the musical articles imported as they those ex- 
ported, instead of giving us just the lump values made 
up of “ musical instruments and parts thereof,” which 


is an indiscriminate bunching of pianos and jew’'s 
harps, fiddles and actions and all else that can be 
passed—or could be passed before the recent Supreme 
Court decision—under the 25 per cent. schedule. 

The importation of pianos is beginning to assume 
such proportions that it would be of prime interest 
n just what numbers 
again we ask the Treasury 
Department to make the distinction between pianos 
and small musical merchandise—a distinction as 
clearly marked as the difference between cotton and 
As the information about 


iron and steel. 


imports is now offered us it is of the least possible 


wool or 


value ; if our request were carried out it would be 
of interest, value and concern to every piano maker 
and dealer and supply man in the United States. 

A good idea of the large number and great value of 
American reed organs sold to foreign countries can 


be gained from a glance at these figures, which show 


| an exportation of 10,755 organs, valued at $723,776, an 


atti- | 


tude of the Whitney & Currier Company is in these | 


The Loring | 
| banjos and the like, have varied but $607 in the last 





increase of $122,600 over the foreign business of 1888, 
As there were only 856 more organs exported in 1889 
as against 1888, it would seem from this large increase 
higher priced instruments are in 


4 


in value that much 
demand abroad. As to the exportation of pianos it 


has varied but by 20 instruments, while the average 


| price at which the 581 exported were invoiced shows 


us that there must have been a good sprinkling of 
pianos of the cheaper grades in this number. 

These were probably shipped chiefly to South Am- 
Particulars as to what 
countries absorbed these 581 American pianos will be 
given when the detailed Treasury report is made up. 
The exports of smaller musical instruments, drums, 


two years, while the total value of our entire export 


trade—pianos, organs, small goods and parts of in- 


| struments—foots up to over a million dollars ($1,052,- 


| 219), an increase of $121,549 over 1888. 


In 1888 our 
imports of all musical merchandise exceeded our ex- 


ports by $871,823 ; in 1889 our imports exceeded the 


| exports by but $634,638, 





Tables of Importance. 


(COMPILED BY THE MusIcAL CourRIER.) 





INSTRUMENTS, 


$156,320 

141,482 
1,802,493 
1,686,857 


VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL 
Mouth ending December 31, 
= ne a _& ore 
Twelve months ending December 31, 1888.... ....... 
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EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
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THEREOF. 
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Value 
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| $88,674 


Month ending Decem- } $12 
" 2.995 


ber 31, 1888.... 972) $58,951 | 
Month ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1889...... 
Twelve months ending | 
December 31, 1888...| 9,899) 601,176 
welve months ending | 
December 31, 1889... oe 723,776 } 
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581) 195,663, 132,780 {1,052,21 
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T is said that Mr, Gordon Prince, son of ex-Mayor 
| Prince, of Boston, and a relative by marriage of 
the Chickerings, has recently invested in the Chicker- 
ing Company and also proposes to assist in the man- 
The firm of Chickering & 
Sons have lately been very easy in money matters, 
ind Chickering agents hard up 
short on account of the long winded installment busi- 


agement of the business. 


who have been or 
ness have found no difficulty in having their notes 
renewed and receiving pecuniary accommodations 
from Chickering & Sons, all of which is most gratify- 
ing to the friends of the old house. By the way, Mr. 
Frank has contributed $100 to the 


Washington Memorial Arch Fund. 


Chickering just 


- 
and Means Committee, at Washington, was not 


only powerful but delivered with force and a sense of 
Mr. Wessell stated that it 


M R. OTTO WESSELL’S argument before the Ways 


conviction, was a ques- 


tion of the protection of a native industry that 
had been reared with great difficulty and that 

competing with underpaid labor in Europe 
id against long hours as against nine here and 
now, prospectively, eight hours a day. That 
when his firm began to make actions in 1874, 


ind shortly afterward upright actions, the latter were 
imported here and sold at prices that varied from $31 
$38 ; that now the American standard upright 
ictions sell at from $21 to $25; that the difference 
between the prices of grand actions imported then 


to 


and grand actions made and sold here now was equally 
as great, showing that the introduction of the industry 
here was of great benefit to the piano trade; that 
competition was fostered by protection, and that there 
are from 12 to 14 action factories here, engaging 2,000 
hands and $2,000,000 capital, which should be fully 
protec ted. 

The tendency seems, however, that with the ad- 
vance of duty on parts of pianos, the duty on the 
piano should also be raised above the 25 per cent. ad 


valorem rate 





OBITUARY. 








Cc. M. Loomis. 











W E regret to announce the death of the well- 

known music publisher and dealer, C. M. Loomis, of 
New Haven, Conn., 
ind Musical Journal.’’ M. Loomis died of pneumoniaat his 
New Haven 


The future conduct of his business, which was quite exten- 


who was also publisher of the ‘* Masoni 
in the sixtieth year of his age. 


residence in 


ive, having branches in various Connecticut towns, had not 


wen arranged as we went to press. 





George A. Prince. 








the best known in the music trade of the 


past half century was that of George A. Prince, at one time 


One of names 


1 renowned reed organ manufacturer of Buffalo, N. Y., who 
lied after an illness of about one month at his residence in 
that city, on March 3. 

Mr. Prince was the eldest son in a family of nine children, 
and was born in Boston, February 17, 1818. His father was 
) sea captain, but George preferred a mercantile to a mari- 
time pursuit, and learned the music business of his cousin 
In 1833 the 
Mr. Prince_opened the first music store there in conjunction 


in that city. family removed to Buffalo, and 


h his cousin, as a branch of the Boston house. The store 
v ocated at **No, 200 Main-st., opposite the Farmers’ 
Hotel, is the business cards read, that number being on 
the present site of No, 254. Soon after, the senior partner 
withdrew from the firm, selling out the business to Mr. 
Prince, who continued at the old stand for many years 


thereafter In 1846 Mr. Prince began the manufacture of 


Reed organs in rooms over his music store, and soon a fac 
tory was built on Pearl-st., which was destroyed by fire two 
years ago. 

In 1851, the organ business flourishing, a factory was 


Mr. 


retired from business about 10 years ago after it had 


built at the corner of Niagara and Maryland streets. 
Prince 
dwindled to insignificant proportions, although Prince organs 
were at one time the most popular in the land. 


In 1844 Mr. Prin 
broke, who survives, with one daughter, Mrs. S. M. White. 


e was married to Electa Hawley, of Pem 


I'wo sisters and a brother also survive: Mrs. E. P. Dorr, of 
Buffalo; Mrs. William P. Jones, of Boston, and John R. 
Prince, of Buffalo, 

Mr. Prince was known to all the older citizens of Buffalo. 
Iie had lived a retired life for the past few years, an in- 





firmity of partial blindness having afflicted him. His wife, 
too, was an invalid, and the shock of her husband’s death 
now has completely prostrated her. The cause of death 
may be defined as a general breaking down of the constitu- 
tion, rather than any specific malady. 


PIANO PLATES. 


—- + 


The Davenport & Treacy Foundry. 





ee . 278 Piano Plates. 
Se) <nveves 16,000 Piano Plates. 





Pte the present day the piano has become 
such a familiar article of house furniture and so com- 
mon a commercial commodity that but little thought is 
given by its general handlers and the general public to the 
With the evolu- 
tion of the instrument from its crude forms to its present 


detail work embodied in its construction. 


intricate composition there has grown up perforce with the 
great present annual output a series of specialists in the 
manufacture of its various component parts who form a 
distinctly separate class in themselves. 

But one house in the trade manufactures all of the parts 
of their production—but few make any considerable num- 
ber of these parts—because it has been discovered that by 
the establishment of factories making but one special article 
a greater degree of perfection is attainable, while the devo- 
tion of separate capital and expert experience to the produc- 
tion of any given part of a piano, and its production for 
many makers and consequently large quantities, has re- 
duced the cost to the minimum. 

Therefore we have great action factories, plate foundries, 
case factories, key and hammer factories and many sub- 
divisions of these which make it possible at the present day 
for a manufacturer to purchase about every integral part of 
his instrument from these specialists and to obtain it in a con- 
dition of perfection and at a price which would be impossi- 
ble if he attempted to produce himself only the compara- 
tively small quantity of these parts which he would use. 

While some special parts of pianos are produced in most 
all factories of any magnitude or importance—some making 
their own actions, some their own cases, or keys, or wind- 
ing their own strings, or doing all this and more—it has 
been demonstrated beyond a doubt that unless a maker is 
possessed of extraordinary facilities and has a particular 
technical object to gain, it is better and cheaper, it is in- 
deed necessary, to purchase the backbone of a modern 
piano—the iron frame—from an iron founder who makes a 
specialty of this important part. 

It is commonly supposed that the most intricate part of 
an ordinary piano is its action, and that its manufacture 
necessitates a care and nicety of execution greater than 
that devoted to any other part. This is true only of the 
first supposition ; there is no branch of piano manufacture 
which requires more technical knowledge of a peculiar 
kind, more care and a greater nicety and delicacy of touch 
than the casting of a perfect full iron frame. 

This fact was demonstrated to a MUSICAL COURIER repre- 
sentative a few days ago when he accepted a cordial in- 
vitation to visit the large foundry of the Davenport & 
Treacy Company, at Stamford, Conn. The name of the 
company as associated with the piano trade in this partic- 
ular department of plate casting is so well and widely known 
that it is hardly necessary to repeat here how strongly and 
how closely it has been identified with the progression of 
the piano trade of recent years. 

One’s eyes no sooner become accustomed to the uncanny 
darkness, made more marked still by occasional flashes of 
white red light from the furnaces, than one sees here, there 


and everywhere a small regiment of men busily at work 


on the molds. Before us is an oblong bed of sand con- 
tained in the lower half of the mold, a bed which 
has been carefully worked over and prepared until it 


is of just the right consistency, into which is carefully 


placed the new pattern of the scale to be cast. Over 
this is then carefully placed the top portion of the mold, 
which takes the impression of the back of the plate. 

After the impression has been secured the top is carefully 
removed, and then comes in the really fine work of the 
molder—a man who, though in the instance before us he was 
clad in the garb of an ordinary workman, showed 1n his 
eyes and in the deft handling of his tools the characteristics 
of a true artist. If one but looks at the ordinary iron plate, 
as it is placed in a piano and strung, one cannot imagine 
the infinite care which has been spent upon its production. 
Who of our readers ever knew that this molder bent over 
his work in finishing it as a sculptor who is putting the last 
touches to a work of art ? 

The delicacy and accuracy of his hand mark him-as an en- 
pert of the highest order, and his knowledge of the particular 
pattern which he is perfecting even exceeds the knowledge 
of its designer. Every point is looked to—hours and hours 
to the little touches here and there—as a 
To such a degree of delicacy 


are devoted 


painter finishes his best work. 


is this work brought that in its finest stages a small tool 





like a palette knife is used, which is moistened by the 
breath of the operator, so delicate is this final preparation. 

Then when the mold is declared completed—both top and 
bottom—when it has been covered with a facing dust to pre- 
vent the molten iron burning into the sand, the top is care- 
fully adjusted and firmly clamped and a call is made for the 
bubbling metal, which is brought in ten or a dozen small 
ladles, carried by as many brawny, perspiring men. When 
all are gathered about the mold—each at his designated 
place—the command is given, and through the different 
openings are poured simultaneously the contents of the 
ladles, giving an equal distribution of the liquid iron. Then 
from scores of openings on the top and sides of the mold 
break forth little jets of gas, which are quickly lighted by a 
boy with a rod dipped in the seething iron—and the plate is 
cast. 

One can scarcely conceive of a more picturesquely weird 
scene than this presented in a foundry at the time of cast- 
ing, when all seems hurry and excitement, with men run- 
ning about with the glaring, sizzling iron, each man in his 
place and all quiet except for the roar of the furnace, the 
shouts of the foreman and an occasional dull explosion of 
gas. From the molders’ hands the plate, when cooled, goes 
to the cleaners and chippers, who in turn remove all sand 
from its surfaces with wire brushes, and chip and file down 
any roughness, when it is sent to the driller. Here a pat- 
tern is brought in use to mark every place where a perfora- 
tion is to be made for the tuning pin holes and the holes 
into which the hitch pins are afterward driven. 

From the drillers it passes to the japanners, who ad- 
minister the required number of coats of japan, after 
which it is baked in a huge oven heated to 400° Fahr., the 
heat melting the japan and assuring its even distribution 
and drying, giving a hard surface, which is afterward made 
perfectly smooth by pumice stoning. Then come the 
processes of bronzing and varnishing and drying in a dry 
kiln, after which those which are to receive extra decora- 
tion are ornamented. 

Here, then, we have a perfected plate and realize, after 
carefully following the entire process, what a great amount 
of skill and experience are necessary in its production. 
Particular attention is also paid to the careful selection of 
the iron used in the plates. Their output is between 16,000 
and 18,000 plates per year, and all who patronize them say 
that they have attained perfection in this special branch. 

We can think of no more profitable way for people in- 
terested in piano construction to spend an instructive after- 
noon than in paying a visit to the Davenport & Treacy 
foundry at Stamford. They also have finishing works at 
444 West Sixteenth-st., in this city, where they finish the 
plates for the manufacturers in New York and those along 
the line of the New York Central Road. 








Raising Duty on Actions. 


Editors Musical Courier : 
N the New York “ World” of the 5th instant 
appeared the following note: ‘*Otto Wessell, of New 
York, representing the piano manufacturers of the United 
States, made an argument before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee asking that the duty on piano actions be raised from 
25 to 50 per cent.” 

Now there are two interpretations regarding this an- 
nouncement, it is either correct or incorrect. Assuming, 
for the sake of argument, that it is correct, the following 
features arise. Who authorized Mr. Wessell to make this 
argument? As a manufacturer of pianos, and a fairly large 
user of his firm’s actions, I, for one, knew nothing of this 
matter, and in making inquiries among other makers I find 
that it is a complete surprise to one and all with whom I 
have conversed. 

Since this is the case, is not Mr. Wessell’s argument based 
on false premises, and has he not committed a blunder in 
representing to the Ways and Means Committee that heis ac- 
credited by the piano manufacturers of the United States? 
In the first place, why should the manufacturers plead for 
an increase in duty on a material feature of an instrument? 
Why should they petition the Government to add to the al- 
ready onerous duties imposed on certain classes of piano 
material? Is it credible that any makers of pianos would 
solicit a still further infliction of penalties which already 
hamper them in purchasing in the open markets of the 
world? The duty on foreign piano actions is already suffi- 
ciently stringent to have prevented a very large importa- 
tion of them into this country, and under the existing tariff 
of 25 per cent. the firm of Wessell, Nickel & Gross have al- 
ready amassed a large fortune—at the present time carry- 
ing a business which nets them, I am reliably informed, in 
the neighborhood of $100,000 to $150,000 per annum, every 
cent of which is paid to them by the manufacturers of this 
country. 

Are they not satisfied with holding a controlling power in 
this particular field, which brings them such extremely 
handsome results? If they have been able to build up a 
huge monopoly under the present rate of duty why should 
they ask for an increase, and why should Mr. Wessell add 
insult to injury by presenting specious pleas before the 
Ways and Means Committee that the mechanics engaged in 
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making pianos are suffering under the present tariff? I 
venture to declare that not a single artisan lacks employ- 
ment because of the existing condition of affairs, and that 
this plea, so far from being supported by the piano manu- 
facturers, is simply a personal solicitation for the increase 
of a duty which will immediately benefit this one firm more 
largely than any other engaged in producing piano actions. 
The excuse that Mr. Wessell represents the manufacturers 
is so intangible that I am inclined to believe that it is a 
telegraphic error, and that it is far more likely that Mr. 
Wessell has visited Washington in the interest of the piano 
action makers. It has the appearance of being a scheme 
to forward the interest of the action makers purely and 
alone, for on the face of it such an increase of duty would 
benefit them and not the action buyers in any sense what- 
ever. 

Admitting this feature of the case, why should any peti- 
tion be recognized by the committee when all the action 
makers are growing wealthy under the present degree of 
impost? I take protection to be the just and wise means 
for nursing an industry for the general benefit of the per- 
sons engaged in its pursuit, and it ought not to extend to a 
point beyond that. An increase of duty for the benefit of 
a monopoly is an exaction and wrong on the face of it, and 
should be stamped upon by all right minded and liberal 
thinking men. When industry laboring under a 
manifest disadvantage with transatlantic competition, and 
the welfare of numbers of men are balanced between suc- 
cess and failure because of this competition, then is the 
time to enact stringent regulations which will enable the 
under a proper protection and care ; 


an is 


work in hand to thrive 
but when the article in question—no matter what its nature- 
has reached a condition that its procurability is hampered by 
the increase of unjust impost, the time arrives to modify 
such a wrong into what may become a general good. 
Supposing, then, that Mr. Wessell the 
action of makers in this matter, what will be the result? 
That the firm of Messrs. Wessell, Nickel 
come more strongly fortified in their present almost impreg- 


is representing 


& Gross will be- 
nable position, and that while they gain by the increase of 
duty, other makers of actions will naturally suffer. 
ask, will other makers of actions suffer? Because the opinion 
has become firmly fixed in the minds of many piano makers 
that the only action to be used in first-class pianos must 
come from the great manufactories of Messrs. Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross. This was at first only an impression, but 
it has been so carefully and sedulously fostered for many 


Why, you 


years that many makers now believe that the Wessell action 
is indispensable to them, and this belief is a dangerous one. 
We all recognize Mr. Wessell’s personal activity, 
and liberal methods of pursuing his business, and from this he 


bonhomie 


has developed a gigantic institution which redounds to his 
credit, and he is fully deserving of all praise for his integrity, 
persistent and intelligent application of true 
But 


he should remember that he is not alone in a question of 


his steady, 
business principles to the work he has accomplished. 


this kind, and that what benefits him largely in an increase 
of duty will react upon his patrons. 

He may declare 
truth in stating that 
difference in his relations with his clients. 


and believe he is speaking but the 


an increase of duty will make no 
He 1s shrewd 
enough to see that a sudden increase in the prices of his 
actions would cause much ill feeling and possible rebellion, 
but if this bill is once passed an increase will come, and the 
buyers of actions will not then be in a position to combat 


his arguments. By subtle, minute, but regular increase 


the buyers of his actions will suddenly awake to the fact 
that an increase of the duty to 50 per cent. will at once pro- 


hibit the possibility of importations, and that it will place a 





power in his hands which he will at a later day unsparingly 
use. Now is the time to get up a counter petition and to 
send representatives from the piano manufacturers to the 
Ways and Means Committee to show why the action pur- 
chasers of the United States should be protected from and 
not dy high duty. 


To return to the other action makers fora moment. All 
piano makers will admit that the name of Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross on an action augments its value, and a writer in your 


last issue—‘‘ Twenty Years’ Experience ’’—puts this for- 


ward in unmistakable terms. I believe, with this writer, 





that the action maker has no business to pose before the 
public, and any maker 
declaring that this action, and this alone (or any other, for 


is foolish who makes a point of | 


that matter), is suitable for high-class pianos. 


Since this is 


the fact, where do the other action makers enter? They | 
must play second fiddle to Mr. Wessell’s firm, for through | 
his activity and constant advocacy of the value of his | 


| perior, 


| elected : 


action in contrast to all others the other makers must fall 
into line under the tail end of his procession, and it will be 
their own fault if their inertia permits such a submission. 
They have so long accepted the imputation that they will 
have to continue in that position so long as Mr. Wessell 
possesses the power now in his hands. If he gains his 
point in having the duty increased they will be still worse 
off. 

Had a petition, regularly authorized at a meeting of piano 
manufacturers of the United States, been presented for the 
increase of the tariff on finished pianos there would have 
been no room for the argument above submitted. A high 
tariff on finished goods is permissible when a similar duty is 
levied on unfinished parts of work employed in its comple- 
tion. 

The duty on raw materials should in every case be no 
higher than the duty on the finished product. It should 
really be lower, but I waive that question. 

Is there a more ridiculous arrangement in any page of the 
customs duties than the erratic discrimination existing on 
musical instruments or parts thereof ? 

At present the duty on pianos is 
35 cents per foot, specific 


25 per cent.; on ivory 
keys, 30 per cent.; on hammer felt, 
duty, and 40 per cent. ad valorem in addition to the 35 cents ; 
on wooden parts, 45 per cent.; on veneers, 45 per cent.; on 
metal work, 45 per cent. 

Could there be a more absurd picture than this, that the 
duty on any or all parts of a piano is in every instance 
largely in excess of the duty on the finished product? 

Mr. Wessel, I believe, has thrown a boomerang, and he 
will need all his activity to enable him to dodge its return. 
He will feel some surprise if his business dwindles because 


of the decreased demand for actions caused by the inevi- 


table future importation of pianos from Europe. The makers 
of pianos and of actions abroad will, with the proposed in- 


of 


makers will 


crease of duty on actions, now have an opportunity 


combining into a concerted plan. The action 
meet an increase of duty by conceding special prices to the 
European piano makers, who can easily establish a foothold 
What If 10,000 


foreign pianos are exported from Europe to our markets 


here. will the artisan do in that case? 
there will be a proportionate reduction in the manufacture 


of American pianos, and all classes of piano makers will 
suffer by the diminished demand, 

The duty should be uniform on both finished 
instruments and indispensable parts thereof. 
Let that duty be 5, 50 or 100 per cent., but 
make it the same scale throughout. 

I hope to see this important question fully discussed in 
your columns. It has many phases, and I have occupied 
much space in presenting but a few of the more striking 
and important. 

You may not desire to publish this argument, as it may 
militate against your business interests and relations with 
but I 


accept what is written with your characteristic 


the several firms of action makers, assume you will 
courage 
and independence. If you don’t your paper has no value 
for the trade. 

One thought more. I have read recently the ‘ Recollec- 
He 
relates a circumstance in his career which is rather parallel 
to the Mr. Wessell 


that he was for many years connected with the 


tions of Edmund Yates,’’ the popular English novelist. 


position now occupies. Yates writes 
general 
post office, and he and a number of his associates had the 
common failing of believing that they could conduct busi- 
ness better than their superior. 

Without meaning it as an impertinence they were fertile 
in suggestions to their chief, who amiably bore with them 
for a time without disturbing the pleasant relations existing 
between them. But one day Yates found the chief a tartar, 
and was forcefully reminded of his position toward his su- 
adding, ‘*And, my 


my Official 


who rebuked him severely, dear 
sir, you will please not forget this, that while 
‘Your humble and obedient servant,’ 


of the kind!” So, to 


capacity I sign myself 
as a matter of fact I am really nothing 
a similar extent, Iam Mr. Wessell’s 
‘Humble and obedient servant,”’ 
PIANO MANUFACTURER. 








—The following are the directors of the Beethoven Piano-Organ Com- 
pany, of Washington, N. J.: Chauncey Ives, Chas. H. Parsons, James W. 
Thompson, of New York, and Jacob Creveling and E. A. Cole, of Wash- 
With the resignation of the former officers, the following were 
President, Chauncey treasurer, Chas. H. Parsons ; secre- 
tary, E. A. Cole. Mr. Jacob Creveling remains superintendent. Mr. Par- 
sons was the purchaser of the Beatty plant when sold by Receiver Billings 
in July, 1886, the Beethoven Company buying the same of him. We re- 
ferred to the matter last week. Ives and Parsons own the controlling in- 
terest in the company. 


ington. 
Ives; 








—Mr. W. J. Dyer, of St. Paul, is in the city. 
Hubbard & Hutchins open new piano rooms at Gloucester, Mass. 
Se 
Ohio. 
The Fort Wayne Organ Company have made a contract to put one of 
the largest Bass engines into 
—H. 
will open a sheet music store in the latter city 


Carey is about to open a music and organ store at Paulding 


their factory. 


Bradfield has removed from Bristol, Pa., to Wilmington, Del., and 


—Mr. Peter Strauch, who has been South for his health about four weeks, 
returned on Friday fully recuperated. 
piano 


-Alexander Brothers & Co. have opened a new sewing machine, 


and organ store at Greenville, S, C. 
B. Shoninger & Co., 
B. Brewster. 


Bridgeport branch of 
and the manager is S 


The new warerooms of the 
of New Haven, will be at 367 Main-st., 
—Mr. George Conover, of Conover Brothers, reached Kansas City yes- 
terday and is expected back during the end of the week. 
Mr. Wm. Rohlfing, Sr., of Milwaukee, 
a Rohlfing branch to be opened in Chicago. 
—H. C. Griffith's piano store at Armourdale, Kan., 
worth by a gasoline explosion in the adjoining store. 


is here. There is some talk of 


was 


damaged $500 


scales, &c., of 
this city 


Otto Wissner, the Brooklyn dealer, has purchased the 
the piano made by Richard Treu, a small manufacturer of now 
out of business, and expects to make pianos in Brooklyn. 

A meeting of the Kansas City Piano Company will be held in Kansas 
City during the last week of this month. Mr. Hugo Sohmer and Mr. 
James S. Cumston will attend the meeting 

Mr. Ernst Knabe, of Baltimore, was here yesterday, and told us that 
he had been in the Adirondacks for a week enjoying himself to his heart's 
content. He has returned to Baltimore. 

—A majority of the patent pianos made by the Nickerson Piano Com - 
pany, of New Bedford, Mass., remain on hand unsold. 

—Manly B. Ramos, of Richmond, Va.; William Wander, of Hartford, 
Conn., and M. Steinert, of New Haven, were here on Monday. 

—S. C. Boyd & Son, of Danville, IIl., 
Bloomington, II. 


have opened a music store at 


the music house at Crawfordsville, Ind., is talking of 


going out of business. 


J. Townsley, 
—During the past month the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, of De- 
Mich., the foll 
Buenos Ayres 
Natal 
Bombay 
Melbourne 


troit, have made shipments to owing points: 


South America. 
South Africa 
India. 
Australia 
London and Liverpool iecini ik daa England 


Leith and Glasgow. Scotland. 


The Sohmer piano for the territory of Southern Jersey has been given 
by C. W. Kennedey & Co., the Philadelphia Sohmer agents, to R. C 
Mason, of Camden, N.J. H. A. Booth, well known to the New York trade, 
is now with Mr. Mason, 

C. Springsteen, a dealer, at Watertown, N. Y., is on the point of death; 
in fact, was not expected to live on Wednesday last. 

Frank Lee, of the John Church Company, Cincinnati, has been on a 
visit to the Everett Piano Company’s factory, Boston, 

Mr. F. McCullum, proprietor of the Mansfield Organ Pipe Works, 
Manstield, Conn., gave $500 toward the erection of the new Union Chapel 
near the Mansfield station, on the New London Northern Railroad. 

D. Meister, who failed in the piano manufacturing business here, who 
subsequently was made superintendent of the Gumball Kimwood factory, 
and then worked for C. A. Smith & Co., Chicago, is now working for the 
Rice-Hinze Company, Des Moines, Ia. 

-Mr. Barnes, lately a member of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
is said to contemplate opening a retail piano wareroom in Chicago, and 
interesting in it Messrs. C. A. Smith & Co. 

This is taken from the Boston “ Herald”’ of Saturday last. Horner for- 
merly traveled for a Boston piano manufacturer, and was in England last 
year and called upon the young men in the American music trade there, 
all of whom, no doubt, remember him well. 


—Work is now fairly under way at the Leicester Piano Company’s fac- 
tory, Westborough, Mass., with new machinery and 
force The first meeting of the board of 
held a ago, when reports from the annual meeting of the 
company, held recently in Detroit, Mich., were approved. It 
was voted that the weekly product of the factory be four pianos a week 


until July 1. 


at an increased 


of workmen. directors was 
few days 


read and 


G. W. Clark, the Syracuse piano and organ dealer, will leave for Lon- 
don shortly in the interest of the Story & Clark Organ Company, of Chi- 
cago, 

A. Signor, known for a long time past as a dealer at Owego, N. Y., 
will close business April 1 and will start at either Binghamton or Utica, 


The Rice-Hinze Music Company have leased a new large wareroom 
in Des Moines. 


District Officer Joseph E. Shaw last evening arrested P. Horner in 
the Anderson House, Lynn, on a warrant charging him with obtaining 
money under false pretenses. Horner, some 10 or 12 months ago, was-es- 
tablished in partnership with George A. Noyes, in Lynn. The firm acted 
as agent for several piano manufacturing concerns, and it is alleged that 
Horner had a habit of selling the same piano to five or six different per- 
sons. After a brief career he left the city. Horner’s business methods, so 
it is stated, precipitated his partner, Mr. Noyes, who isa well-known citizen, 
into bankruptcy. Horner has been absent from Lynn about nine months. 
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| E evolution of a piano from the lumber 
yard and the foundries and the machine shops and the 
mills to the final finish ; its course through the factory ; 
the variations of the process; the skill and ingenuity requi- 
ite to make it not only a musical instrument, but also an 
object of art, and the capital and business tact necessary 
the the 


a highly interesting 


to present its claims to the public and artist and 


the 


ubject of study and investigation and a 


cientist—all this makes article 


of extra- 


source 


nt 
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Ah There! 


SOHMER & CO. 


Wood Working Branch—The Foundation of a Great 
Piano—How It Is Laid. 


patent, as we may call it, is found unfolded in its highest 
degree in the modern piano. 

The primitive stringed instrument has, however, become 
a complex organism, created only after a series of remark- 
able combinations had been effected, and it is our purpose 
to show to-day how some of this is accomplished in one of 
the most renowned piano factories in existence, where thou- 
sands of pianos are made under the severe laws of a rigid 
system and with the aid of the most ingenious contrivances 

of the day.” The Sohmer piano factory over 
in Astoria, on the banks of the East River, 
is the institution we refer to, and a day spent 
in the examination of that plant is in itself 
a valuable study and experience. 

The factory is to-day a landmark among 
the many industrial establishments located 
in suburban New York and looms up in 
monumental shape before the eyes of travel 
ersonthat river. It is anenormous building, 
in the 


ed most thorough 





tion to these departments are the most successful, and there 
is no piano factory in which closer attention is paid to the 
details of the wood work than that of Sohmer & Co. So in- 
teresting is this feature of the work done over there that 
we have laid particular stress upon it in this article. Music 
trade papers are constantly referring to the completed 
pianos and showing all the varieties of styles, and it struck 
us that some illustrations of the manner in which pianos 
are made in the rough would be a pleasant digression from 
well worn paths. 

The man at the swing saw is the first one to handle the 
prepared lumber. He cuts it into requisite lengths and 
widths. The planers take it up and other saw machinery 
then is brought into requisition, but no saw is more inter- 





Veneering7a Top. 


esting than the band saw, for curious and odd figures are 
sawed out under the control and guidance of an intelligent 
man who must be an expert. 

The curves of the pin block, lines that must be mathe- 
matically correct to conform with the draught of the scale, 
are cut by this saw, which requires great attention on ac- 
count of its numerous teeth, all of which must be kept filed 
neatly and with regularity. 

A greater part of the carved work is done by this instru- 
ment. 

When we get to the scroll work and the frets we find, 
however, the most delicate tracery and work that must be 
done with such care that no interruption is permitted. The 
saws, small and ingenious contrivances, are passed through 
small holes in the set of frets and then the traced lines are 
followed, six frets being worked at atime. They are tem- 
porarily screwed together firmly, and when completed are 
facsimiles of each other. The job is as neat as anything 
in the line of skilled workmanship and requires a firm hand 
and infallible sight. The superintendent informed us that the 


as the illustration shows, and is construct- | artist in charge never spoiled a fret, ‘‘ for that would mean 





manner to endure not only 


the inroads of time, but 











Feeding Those Boilers. 


ordinary consideration to such persons as are interested in 


the details and the ultimate objects of that remarkable in 





strument 

Che fundamental plan of piano construction is itself the 
result of evolution that finds its root far back in past ages 
when the first primitive stringed instruments used by the 
incient Egyptians were made. It is the same principle to- 
day ; the vibration of strings attached to and held at both 
ends by pegs or pins, and the development of this original 
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Press of a Grand Case. 














also the tremendous vibra- 
tions of engines and heavy 
machinery in rapid motion 





nearly every day in the 


year. Although finished 
several years ago, and sub- 
jected during all this time 


to an enormous strain, not 








a crack is visible on the ex- 
terior walls nor on the walls 
in theinnercourt. The mo- 
tor power is furnished by a noiseless 150 
horse power engine supervised by an expert 


engineer, who keeps the engine room in 





apple pie order, and whose efforts are sup- 
plemented by those of a fireman who has 


charge of a series of huge boilers. 





There is no better place to judge of the 
"i 


iii 








system under which a factory is conducted 
than the engine and boiler rooms, and if 
these are kept ‘clean as a whistle,’”’ as 
those of the Sohmer factory are, it is evi- 
dence that some supervising force is in 
control throughout the whole establish- 
ment, and that is Jacob Rocker, the ex- 
pert superintendent. Not only are these 
departments remarkably well ordered, but 





the men in charge seemingly have an indi- 





vidual pride in maintaining the discipline 
that characterizes the whole institution. 

The lumber and the wood work form the 
foundation of piano making. The lumber 
yards, lumber sheds, dry kilns, dry rooms 
and sweat boxes in and around the Soh- 
mer factory are evidence that Messrs. Soh- 
mer & Co. are most pronounced advocates 
of this theory. 

You can get at the secret of a good piano 
by analyzing the wood and the case work, 
and you will always find that those piano 
manufacturers who pay the greatest atten- 
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Sawing Frets. 
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At the Swing Saw. 


spoiling six frets at a time.’’ Before some of this sawing is 
done, however, the combination of veneering and cross- 
banding is perfected in departments where the features of 
the work are equally inter- 
esting, and the skill and ex- 
perience of the workmen are 
of a varied and high order. 
Much of the quality of the 
tone is due tothe care in the 
selection of the material and 
the combinations of woods 
used and their variety, and 
the process of veneering and 
gluing them together. Only 


such woods have stood 
the test 


selected with that very point 


as 
and have been 
in view are used in the Soh- 
mer factory. Inreferring to 
this fact the firm say in their 
latest catalogue : 

*‘Sohmer & Co., as manu 
facturers, rank among this 
chosen few who are acknowl 
edged to be makers of stand 


Wrest Plank of a Grand. im 
instruments. In these 
the 


superior 


ard 


manufacturers low price 


their 


days, when urge 


of 


many 


their wares rather than quality 





makers in particular know exactly the stress 
that 
and correct production of work in this de- 
The 


grand pianos is a study in itself, and the fit 


must be exercised to insure an exact 


partment. veneering of the tops of 
ting of parts, selection of figures to make 
corresponding sections of tops and sides 
and uniformity of designs in the veneer 
figures, is really an art branch in a well con- 
ducted factory like that of Sohmer & Co. 
In the crossbanding of the wrest planks 
or pin blocks the best of maple selected 
for this purpose is used, and the casual 
of the 
amount of time and labor applied to this 
Take, for 
of a 


wrest plank of a grand piano 


observer cannot form any idea 
one object alone. 
instance, the sections 
and count the crossbanded 
pieces, and you can form a 
slight idea of the work con- 
centrated in it from the time 
the maple is first selected 
until the pin block stands 
ready for its place in the 
The 
object of it all is to have a 
pin block that will hold all 
the 


same time reduce the resist 


piano case. ultimate 


the pins firmly and at 


ance so as to enable the tuner 
to do his work effectively, 
and notwithstanding 


this, neutralize the tremend 


yet, 


ous strain and tension of the 
strings. Inspect the Sohmer 
factory if you desire to see 
how such a wrest plank or 
The grand piano 
of 


layers of wood—veneered in a large press, 


pin block is built up. 
case is made with a series veneers— 
the illustration showing the lower end of 
the bent rim. 

The veneers are forced into this form by 
means of screws and screw beds, and after 
remaining in the press for a time assume 
the outlines of the grand piano case in the 
rough. Théy are then sawed and planed 
down to a nicety, and can never be affected 
The 


Sohmer grands have the reputation of re 


by climate or atmospheric conditions. 


maining inviolate to any such influences, all of which is | 


due to thoroughness of the wood work, as shown in this 


article. 


At this stage of the work the cases begin to assume 


shape; you can see backs of uprights, pin blocks by the 
hundreds, tops veneered and in course of the work, grand 
cases in and out of the presses, grand legs and lyres and 
trusses and fallboards, checks, pilasters, sides and all the 
paraphernalia of the case and wood departments. You can 
count in short order thousands upon thousands of pieces, 
and if you will take a step upstairs in the varnish depart- 
ment you will be astounded at the enormous amount of 
stock in the varnishing process. 


It goes without saying that Sohmer & Co. give the maxi 


. : . | 
mum of attention to their varnish work, and the beauty of | 





purely musical part of the construction. 


| piano has already been published, in 


volumes, 


the finish in the case work is the highest testimonial they 
seek, as it speaks for itself. 

We are chiefly interested to-day in the case and wood 
work. Before the piano goes into any of the musical de 
partments, as they may be termed, where the stringing, the 
per 
the 


are at 


action, action regulating and tone regulating work is 


formed it undergoes the bellying process. That is 
operation by means of which the ribs and bridges 


These 


built up sections that are scientifically distributed over cer 


tached to the sounding or sound board. are also 
tain portions of the sound board and glued on and held in 
place until firmly attached by means of pliant rods running 
from a sub-ceiling to the bridges and ribs and pressing them 
down while the sides of the sound fastened 


The picture of the bellyman shows 


board are by 


means of jack screws. 


| i | i 
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Corner in a Varnish Room. 


how this is done. It is about this time that the case work 
goes into the hands of the artisans who have charge of the 
An 
literature on the subject of the tonal quality of the Sohmer 
fact, it 


that 


ibundance of 


would 
MUSICA 


its readers at 


that re THE 
CouRIER made this diversion in order to give 
the wood working departments in 
Sohmer factory are operated, and they form in 


for ason 


and it is 


idea how great | the 


themselves 


so important a part and exercise such influential functions 


in the piano that they deserve a separate and distinct 


| treatment such as is given to them on this occasion. 


It is now about ten years since we began publishing items 
and reviews and criticisms about the Sohmer piano, and all 
that has been predicted in these columns in reference to 





to 


suggest 


purchase, it 
that in a 


inducement 
to 
piano quality and price are.too insepar- 
ably joined to expect the one without the 
The 
sell, and too often the purchaser is sold,with 


as an may 


not be amiss 


other. ‘cheap’ pianos are made to 





We make no pretensions as man- 
Consider- 


the piano. 
ufacturers of cheap instruments. 
ing the fact that we use only first-class 
material and employ only the most skilled 
workmen, our prices will be found extremely 
reasonable when compared with others.” 

An examination of the factory and the 
system of Sohmer & Co. establishes every 
claim they make in the above and also in 
this passage of their catalogue : 

‘‘Every piano ought to be judged as to 
the quality of its tone, its touch and its 
workmanship ; if any one of these is want 
ing in excellence, however good the others 
may be, the instrument will be imperfect. 
It is the combination of all these qualities 
in the highest degree that constitutes the 
perfect piano, and it is such a combination 
as has given the Sohmer its pre-eminence.”’ 

The veneering and the system of cross 
banding the 
Sohmer factory and are subject to unremit 


are particular features in 
ting expert supervision, as the foremen and 
the superintendent are constantly on the 
alert inspecting all the details of this impor- 


tant branch. Mechanical experts and piano 
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them has been verified by the facts and in due course of time. | gentlemen who have charge of the executive departments of Swickania 
During these years Sohmer & Co. have seen their greatest de- | the business at their posts as prompt and as obliging as in ROM infor ti tl ; ived & it 
nformation recentiy receive yusi 


pment and the era of their success up todate. They were, | the early days of their development. Mr. Hugo Sohmer, Mr. 
would seem that John J. Swick is not really so much 


to blame for his dishonest eccentricities, since they are a 
natural inheritance from his parents Richard and Hester A. 
Swick. Both his estimable parents are now taking turns at 
persecuting Mr. John W. and Jerod Looschen, of Paterson, 


“ ste y i 
es oh N. J., for what they allege was the larceny of a boiler and 
s ~\ | . a oes 4 
i ‘" some bricks left in the débris of the old burned down fac- 
A a ol . . 
% | tory. The Looschens were the people who hired a floor in 
' 


the former Herlich factory and made piano cases for Swick 
and other firms. They say that they owned the boiler in 
question ; that they put up the chimney which was built of 
the bricks which they carted away after the chimney fell ; 
and they say that they owned all of the machinery that was 
in the building, though Swick represented to the supply men 











ae 8 
SC 
that everything belonged to him. 
é When the Looschens removed the boiler and bricks to their 


new place they were at once set upon by Mrs. H. A. Swick, 






who swore that everything belonged to her, and by Mr. 
Richard Swick, who swore that everything belonged to him. 
The trouble is that the Swicks don’t know exactly what 
does belong to them and what does not, and so they claim 
everything at one time and say they haven’t anything at 
others, as best suits their convenience. The bills of sale 
that passed back and forth immediately after the fire are 
enough to puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer. One transaction 
is sufficient to give an idea of how it was ‘* worked.”’ 

Just after the fire a bill of sale for all that was saved was 
given by Swick to Pollock and Penny, two of his workmen, 
and was dated back one day ; while on the very day that it 
was actually written Pollock and Penny executed another 
bill of sale to John J. Swick, who thereupon gave one to his 
mother, Hester A. Swick. What other foolish rigamarole 
was gone through it isn’t necessary to detail. Then ‘old 
| man Swick’’ was permitted to obtain a judgment against 
The Man at the Band Saw. A Bellyman. | a } . 

John J. for a year or two years’ board, though John J. had 
not boarded with his mother and father during the time 














Kuder, Mr. Fahr and Mr. Reichmann are the quartet, the | . ons 
specified. 


never more in earnest than to-day, and are just as 
ame now as heretofore, and they expect to continue fe er - . 
iis 4 I tinue for | One of the peculiarities of the fire was that it started in a 


and as painstaking in the manufacture of their 
lin placing them before the public as at any time i years t me, conscious that such efforts as ‘y have : . F 
j them before the public as . mee ee | yen lie cilaiaa Dita 6h tees ; etorte ws they have place and at a time when it was possible to remove about 

imtory ust as T > rear é < > ‘ > > serv ¢ é > St "eSS ¢ é >| ‘ 4 . . T ° 
y. Just as in former years one can find all of the | made are deserving of all the success attained by them everything of any value. The estimated value of the goods 


saved is $4,000, though some of these—a lot of keys and 





actions which were spirited away and hidden in a barn— 
were afterward destroyed by rain. Then, right after the 
fire, while Swick was pleading utter ruin, he displayed to 
certain people a roll of bills which he showed them amounted 
to some $2,700, boasting that ‘*he wasn’t busted yet and 
never intended to be as long as there were any ‘suckers’ 
left in the world.”’ 

Those interested in such things will be glad to know that 
the notorious house on Sixth-ave., this city, which was at 
one time the residence of ‘* Mrs. E. Swick,’’ has not passed 
entirely out of the family, but has, as successors to the de 
ceased, the diseased blind aunt and Johnny, who still makes 
it a headquarters for himself and his stencil friends. There 
is a whole lot of other stuff about the redoubtable John J., 
but perhaps the most amusing feature of his whole peculiar 
case is his latest scheme, which he confided to a friend, 
which is to write ‘*queer’’ letters to people, to act ‘*queerly”’ 
whenever opportunity occurs, so that if ever he is ‘‘put in 
a hole”? he can plead insanity and offer these letters and 
these witnesses in evidence. ‘The stencil trade papers will 
now havea further chance to see Swick and ‘write him 
up” for $10, in advance. He has some money left, boys, 
One of the Teams. and you ought to ‘‘strike’”’ him! 
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RUD. IBACH SOHN, 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand « Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 





—- COLOGNE, Unter CGoldschmied 38. @— 









J[IHESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 

true artists, Thcy combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 
terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 
tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 
sympathetic, They must be heard and seen, to be 
fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 
Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


SPECIALITIES : 


CONCERT and PARLOR GRANDS, 


Preferred and praised by the artists for 
TONE AND TOUCH, 

Artistie Cases in any Style to order, with = 

RS IR ee strict correctness guaranteed. 

Pianos Varnished for the United States. GRAND CONCERT UPRIGHT, GERMAN RENAISSANCE, 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFACTOBIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4I NEW + YORK. t 
BRANCH : 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO, 














DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 
PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
ocneee tT. 


: Seta erat WUE : 


iat 


THE /\ANUFACTURES AND PRODUCTS 
OFTHE UNITED STATES, 
gomp mprises EveryArticle made inthis 
untry -Indexed and Cassified —-and 
under each article bo names and addresses 


© THE BEST MANUFACTURERS. 
@mplete in One Royal Octavo Vol of over 1000p. 
Frice inQoth,$5. in Leather$7. 


INDISPENSABLE 
to Buyers of Articles inall ines and 
Invaluable as a Statistical work. 


* Orders received at office of this Paper - 
eeeeeeooo0eeeooeoeoeoe®@ 








ADESTABLISHED. 1853, _ i 
+ Sai aa ; + 


Sopa. : ; 
- . OF i 
ate a tied 


eeu, SOL “ARE RE AUPRIGUTS “ 
7 PHANG FORTE ACTION, 2) 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


i 


‘ea =a 


lewthadsi 8h | 
_ 9 


” Canbgepo Mass. 


RAILROAD. 


to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 


MANUFACTORY, 


sss 


i711 Broadway. 
te the Manufactory, 


| BROOKLYN, N., Y. 
1 


Address all New York communications 
Breoklyn. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


210 State Street. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 
Cu Dt Wee 


HALL, 


290 & 292 Fuiton S8t., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brapeury Music 





























GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U. S, Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for  atae and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth } Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY; 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Te COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
HRI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 











CEORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


arn UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 


NEW TORE. 





MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S. A. 


v% noes pare OF 
Sif 


Chiral MECHAM 
AND EXPERIENCE oF 


* ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 

UNE OUALLED FO 

RAPIDITY OF ACTIO 


yi 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 





149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CEIICASHHO. 





L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., « 
f ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 We West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 


anAEASES BROS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York 


FACTORY : 159 AND 161 E. 126th ST. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 





PHRILADELPHI4, PA, 
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- CHICAGO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





CuHicaco Orr e Musicat Cot RIER, } 

236 STATE-ST., 7 

Cuicacu, March 8, 1890. ] 
HE latest move of any importance to the 
T trade is the building of a large factory for the Lyon & 
Healy Company at the corner of Randolph-st. and Ogden 
i matter was arranged for some time since, and 
ition is a very desirable one. The new building will 
1 frontage of 248 feet, will be five stories high, with a 
mensi of 93,000 square feet, and will be sufficiently 
t mwntain all the business now carried on in their 
factory and their storage house on Michigan-ave., 


The 


in ornamental pressed brick front, and 


e their State-st. store of all repair rooms. 
vill 


is been secured for a period of 15 years with the 


have 
e of a renewal of 10 years at a rental based on the 
of the building and ground, and is so favorable that it 
ibably save Messrs. Lyon & Healy 50 per cent. of 
The of the 


store are 54,000 square feet, and, taking this into 


resent factory expenses. dimensions 
ition, their rent is less than is paid by some con 
Wabash 
| i meeting of the Board of Music Publishers called 


t the Adams House, Boston, on March 14, at which the 


ave, 


matter to be discusssd will be non-copyright pub 


Suns, Chiggo,’”’ is the comical address on a 


ly gotten by Messrs. Reed & Sons. 
Brainard’s Sons Company have just published a 
ement of Strauss’ new ‘* Kaiser Waltz,”’ 


irran by 
ir. Ge e Schleiffarth. 
the of the 


expecting an invoice of them next 


& Healy have taken agency 
ind 


had 


agency until the fore part of this week. 


ire 


a few on hand, byt did not definitely 


Florence Cabinet Company, under the sole manage 
Mr. George W. 


ibinet by 


Newberry, have recently improved 
the the 


lock similar to those 


taking out wires between 


have also arranged for a 
desks (just what was needed), and will grant an 


per cent. to the trade. 


10] 


runt of 


mdrich hi 


sume 


s connected himself with the Brain 


e, and will as the editorship of ** Brainard’s 


World tl 


ic position formerly oce upie d by the late 


\I W. Blake, of the in 


5 tome 


Sterling Company, arrived 
full force of the blizzard. A 


, he was fighting mosquitoes 


to catch the 
two previou bas say 
South was entirely satisfac tory and he 
iimself as more than pleased with the number of 
& He doesn’t 
establishments, 
the 


Sty ov 
in Chicag 


el Co oO. 


but 


new 


is content 


retail 


e busi ind with addition to 


nt large factory building in Derby, Conn., says 


‘ , e enabled 


considerably to increase production, 


meet the growing demand, 
ily begun on the new Weber wareroom, 
bility that they may be enabled to take 
mer than May 1 


to 


The parties who have 


take 


ore are willing poss ssion of it at 


Chickering piano with brass moldings, 


mid pec liarly designed legs has been prese nted to 


by an old friend of the concern and a 


Messrs. Lyon, Potter & C 
Mr. William 
nearly equals the 
f Chica If the 
liberality it would settle 


ption of $5,000 by 


oO. 


fund virtually makes Stein- 


ibseription $25,000; that sum 


whole music trade « 


plior ot the 
1 Mr. Ste 


.O. 
inway’ 
on of sufficiency as to the guaranty fund; 
uit outside subscriptions there is no more 
of the fair here than there would 


uccess 


ity There is only one drawback to its 


, which will apply equally to any other lo 
the limited time allowed for preparation. 
in the city and has secured factory prem 
t corner of Desplaines-st. and Washing 
ird, consisting of three floors, each 40x75, and 


Hin 


month 


Rice as 


plano factory to this city 
t of 


next as possible. The company 


| retain warerooms in Des Moines, Ia., calculating on a 


ly demand for a certain number of pianos from that 


Four Unique Features of the Penn- 
sylvania Limited. 
ip neta original with this train are the 


uncial reports, ladies’ maids, stenographers and 
vriters, and the observation car. No other train in 
1 affords like conveniences. The Limited leaves 
yor tations foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses streets, 


A Charge of Fraud. 
EVERAL weeks ago a motion was filed in 
the Probate Court which contemplated an examination 
into the claims of the creditors, preferred or otherwise, of 
B. S. Barrett, the Euclid-ave. piano dealer, who suddenly 
disappeared several months ago, leaving a host of creditors. 
The hearing of this motion has been passed on a number of 
occasions, and yesterday morning it again appeared on the 
Probate Court docket. The hearing had not proceeded far 
when Judge J. M. Jones, who represents the Hallet & Davis 
Piano Company, called a-halt by filing a motion in which he 
asked that the assignment be set aside by reason of infor- 
mality in the transaction. The hearing was passed until the 
afternoon session, when Assignee T. H. Johnson, Judge 
Blandin, Judge Jones and a number of creditors were 
present. During the arguments the following facts were 
alleged : 

Early in the day on which Barrett left Cleveland he called 
upon an attorney to whom he imparted the information 
that he was about to depart from the city and wanted to 
make an assignment of his effects as speedily as possible. 
Barrett and the lawyer, it is said, visited Judge Blandin’s 
office in the Wilshire Building, where a deed of assignment 
was drawn up which Barrett signed, leaving a blank space 
in which to place the name of the assignee. Barrett then 
boarded a Payne-ave. car and riding to Wilson-ave. dis- 
embarked and walked down to Euclid-ave., where he talked 
to Barrett told the 


clerk that he was about to decamp, and said that he had 


one of his clerks by telephone. 


made arrangements for an assignment. This was the last 
seen of Barrett, who appears to have vanished with great 
suddenness. The deed of assignment was soon completed 
of Attorney T. H. 
assignee and the document was then filed in due form in the 
the 


Johnson’s 


by the addition name 


as 


Probate Court. The trials and tribulations of small 
army of creditors are well known. 

The argument made by Judge Jones yesterday was at 
times of an extremely earnest nature, denouncing the as 
signment as a fraud and an illegal proceeding. Judge Blan- 
din’s reply was also highly seasoned with sarcasm at times. 
When it was all over Judge White overruled the motion and 
to Monday, March 


had no jurisdiction to set 


passed the further hearing of the case 
17. Judge White held that he 
aside a deed of assignment and that it must be done, if at 
all, 


An order was also made 


in the Common Pleas Court. 


in the case which restrains the 


following from transferring, collecting, converting into 
money or otherwise disposing of any property, alleged to 
belong to the assignor : The Hallet & Davis Piano Company, 
H.C. Miller, E. D. Euclid Avenue National 
Bank, J. C. Hendershott, the Commercial National 
the Wilcox & White Organ Company, and the Emerson Piano 


Company.—Cleveland ‘* Herald,’? March 4. 


Atwater, the 


Bank, 


By the Train Load. 


A Quincy House Buyinc First-CLAss PLANOS BY THI 


HUNDRED. 
HE A. H. Whitney Company made a con- 
tract with the Pease Piano Company, of New York, 
during the past week for 500 pianos. This item of informa- 
tion will convey a slight idea of the magnitude of the busi- 
ness which this new to conduct in 


company proposes 


(Juincy. Three solid train loads of pianos from a single 


factory is certainly a very substantial purchase for one 
order. 

The A. H. Whitney Company are among the largest dealers 
in pianos in the United States. They have the general agency 
for several of the best factories in the country for the entire 
Northwest. With the organization of the new company and 
the large increase in its capital, the business will be materi 
ally increased and extended. ‘To buy pianos by the hun 
dred requires a large amount of capital, and a house which 
buys them by the hundred certainly secures the very lowest 
It is for this reason that the A. H. Whitney Co. can 


sell the leading pianos to their Quincy patrons at prices 


prices. 


which cannot be duplicated in any other city. 

It is almost entirely through the efforts of this company 
that the celebrated Hazelton piano has been brought into 
so great prominence inthe West. Mr. Whitney recognized 
the Hazelton as the leading first-class piano of the country, 
This 
piano had long been a prime favorite in the East, but was 
Through Mr. Whitney, who 


and has not hesitated to indorse it and recommend it. 


very little known in the West. 
was not slow in making the merits of the Hazelton known in 
his large territory, the sales of this piano have been steadily 
increased until it is now as popular throughout the West as 
it is in the older Eastern States. 

The Pease is another excellent piano which has attained a 
very large sale in the West through the agency of the A. H. 
Whitney Company. The Sterling and the Wheelock are 
also extensively sold by this company. 

The business of the company for the past year, large as 
it was, will be more than doubled during the present year. 


A new organ factory, fitted up throughout in the best possi- 


their immense business in pianos will be largely increased. 
Quincy will have before the close of 1890 the leading mu- 
sical instrument establishment of the West and cne of the 
most important in the United States.—Quincy ‘* Whig.” 








Perotti and. the Behr Grand. 

T is surprising, not only to the uninitiated but 
| also to the cognoscenti, how rapidly the Behr grand 
piano has come into favor with the general musical public, 
for hardly had the firm of Behr Brothers & Co. announced 
their readiness to make pianos adapted for the concert 


le Crh ELA pe | 


iw Shi Soar # Le, 
Ceridian 





stage when already various specimens were ushered before 


the concert visitors for investigation. 

These pianos have made a remarkable hit, not only here 
in New York but in nearly all the large cities, and volun 
tary tributes to their excellent qualities have poured in, 
among which we to-day reproduce that of the eminent tenor 
singer of the Metropolitan Opera House, Perotti. 

This is a facsimile of his letter to Messrs. Behr Brother & 
Co. 
what this singer’s views on the instrument are. 


It is to the point, unequivocal and tells effectively 
Testimonials of this kind are of inestimable value to the 
manufacturer of whose instruments they treat, because they 
are true and genuine. 





Two Testimonials. 
HROUGH their San Francisco, Cal., agents, 


Messrs. Benj. Curtaz & Son, Messrs. Geo. Steck & Co. 
have received the two following testimonials from the con- 
ductor and the leading tenor of the Italian Opera Company, 
San were furnished with Steck 


who while in Francisco 


pianos for their personal us¢ 


| Translated from Italian.] 
San Francisco, February 19, 1890 
Messrs. Benj. Curtaz & Son: 
GentrLemMen—lIt affords me great pleasure to tender my sincerest appre- 
ciation for the magnificent Steck piano you so kindly sent me at my re 
quest for use during my engagement in San Francisco. 
The Steck surely combines all the essential qualities of a really perfect 
piano, immense power with exquisite sweetness. 
I do not hesitate to recommend them very strongly to professional and 
amateur singers, for they aid the voice to a wonderful degree. 
Wishing you the success the Steck so richly deserves, I am, believe me, 
Very truly yours, , Francesco TAMAGNO. 
San Francisco, February 19, 18990. 
Curtaz & Son 


The beautiful Steck upright piano you so kindly sent me 


Beny. 
GENTLEMEN 
for use during my sojourn in San Francisco is without doubt the finest 
toned piano I have ever had the pleasure of playing on, and, without fear 
of contradiction, the Steck ranks higher than all other instruments now 


manufactured. Luic: Agpirt. 





For Sale. 

E will sell cheap the entire stock formerly 
W owned by the Alfred Meinberg Company and which 
we bought at receiver’s sale. 

Stock consists of a good, clean, salable line of sheet 

music, music books and musical merchandise. Good mail 

and city trade. Any reasonable offer will be considered, as 

we have other business which needs all our attention. 
McBripve & Co., 

1516 Dodge-st., Omaha, Neb. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo, N.Y. 


2 We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 














it 10 A.M. for Cincinnati and Chicago. 





ble manner, will be built, and the facilities for conducting 


we are not represented. 
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WESSEL, NICKEL & GROSS EMERSON <= 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — (Established i in 1849.) 50, ooo M ‘ie DE 


ona OFZ PTANO ACTIONS. 7 pi 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 











455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 


636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET ‘ cm —_—a = 
a £ 4 9 Prices Moderate and ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 


Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


aitint Lala , EMERSON PIANO CO. 
Sauare, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, Warereome:) 1 pd a Mass. 


SOUNDING BOARDS. WREST PLANKS Eig, | 1 Reed Organ Makers # Piano Dealers. 


L F HEPBURN & CO eee ee Seely PORK. STRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and imprint, in any 

. ® *» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N.Y. | quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses in the country with im- 

SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR printed books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars to Dealers on application, Address 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 


at the Paris E>xposition. 1889. 145 and 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 

















&@ This Felt received the Highest Award 


HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. -==-:-:=* 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, or D.C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franciseo, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


HASTINGS & WINSLOW, —=—- (LARENCE Brooks & Co. 
| pat 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISHES, Fine Piano Varnishes, 


Montclair, New Jersey. — i, pee on egoeres STREETS, 


KNABE WOMAN lel GLASS & CoO., 


PIANOPORTES avelel \ ™ GERMAN AMERICAN 


These Instruments have been before the publicfor| “ | = — : J fea | 
nearly fifty Fae and upon their excellence alone “4 i 
have attaine =I : v a TTI | 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE i | | [IAN OS. 


Which establishes them as UALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and ility. 


Every Piano Futty WARRawreD ror Five YEars. : . Wi. R. GRATZ, General Agent, 
WM.KNABE & CO. FACTORY: ie a 
= — 430 Broome Street, New York. 


WAREROOMS: 


146 Fifth Ave. near 20th St, | B 136th St and Sothern Boulevard 


NEW YORK. 
C@ ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


“a |JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
STORY & CLARK ORGANS [Staee pe Te 
i. ANOS 
PI oss. 


CHICAGO. mgr cena 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 


NEW STYLES JUST OUT | ee” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


tz Send for 1889 Catalogue. FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
SCoHICAGO. 


C. A. GEROLD, | ROTH & ENGELHARDT. 
GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, PTANQ ACTIONS. 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 
Temporary Office: 2904 Third Ave., New York City. 


A. P. ROT i 
THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS. Senay wis. Dues. Pw ey yey ee 
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nie THOTT ARTIN GUITARS How tent 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
=z" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 23 




















For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dr GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. Dz La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr, J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
States, but also in Europe, They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


¢. KURTZMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N.Y. 





SMTIEAICAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





BIG GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 





ALS( 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 





No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 
c. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK, 





Between 22d and 23d Sts., 





JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 








~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Oelebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


§@P™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 


C.H. HENNING, 
Piano Manufacturer, 


341 East 11th Street, 





Bet. ist and 2d Aves., 





co., 





OXDHNP>RE 


WAREROOMS: 243-985 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Aczents WanTep. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue, 











N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EeSseEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


rvonRYTroaown, Conn. 


NEW YORK. | _J 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


A BEHR BROS. & CO. 


— WAREROOMS ; -—— 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A.B. CHASE C0, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 






































For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


NITED STATES ORGAN 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. L. RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND & Co., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 











524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. rorr wayne orcan co. 





~we IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! «~~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our — Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Upeights | pe our patent metallig 

—_ ony Ke cast A one pose. patented Ma ay, 1877, an arch, 1878, which has 
y petent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











s 
WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 
LISZT—*‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSIPOFF— The very best Piano made ” 


STECK PLANOS. 


GEORGE STECK & 60., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS. 





WILHELMJ—* Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOOA—“Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess. ’ 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th 8t., New York. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


LIST OF OUR PARSESE 
GRAND ORGANS: y 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, | 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
.¥. +43 St. Paul’s M, E. Ch.,, 

N. ¥, he. Avenue Pres. 

Ky “Hie Brooklyn Tab 
AD mg irst Presb yteries, 
Philadelphi hia, 3; Trinity C 

San Francisco, 3; Christ cho 7 
;.and Pitts- 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 





New Orleans, 


burgh R.C. Ca: NEW YORK. 


426 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 





STULTZ & BAUER. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


jPXLADTTOsS. 


Factory and W: ell 338 and 340 East 31st $ 3ist Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WOoRCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GHO. P. BENT, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
GP-SEND FOR ?RICES AND CIRCULARS, 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS —— 


Upright and Square 


PIANOS, 


Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 
Factory, 152 Hampden Street, 











Which we fully Warrant for 
8 years. 


f. Wilson & C0, 


PROPRIETORS. 


| BOSTON, MLASS. 


(AS Pe 


(“ * 47) 
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THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Orgun of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


& CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 


vcr PLANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements. appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin 





Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streiezki, 
E. M. Bowmagn, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, cf San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. (4th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 
NEBv YTYoR=z. 


SYMPHONION 


PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty, 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES. 


Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c. 
Art Embroideries, 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO.. 


105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grrands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CoO., Albany, N. Y. 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Avenue. Washington Warerooms, 937 Penn Avenue. 





Art Decorations, 








E.G. HARRINGTON & GO., 01:11 0 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square # Upright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 8380 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 
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STEINWAVY {es 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Stzinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FORK CREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymeur Street, ku.*man Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, HONOR 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, HAMBURQ GERMANY. SOLD UPON Mg ERT 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—538d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, | #,4\(0),4, Wala WORD VER 
Long Is:and City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
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O AMOUNT of logic or argument will weigh with the intelligent business man in the consideration of his interests. For this reason: 
Theory is not fact, and theories do not always work as they are expected to when brought into practical use. In no line of business is 

this more true than in the Piano Trade. In selecting an instrument to sell the experienced dealer knows, or should know, that he must 

the situation from two points of view, which are these: FIRST—“ Is the instrument in question worth the effort I must expend in pushing it, 

or one that may be a bill of expense on my hands and a menace to my reputation?” And SECONDLY—* Will the Piano do its share, or, 

in other words, will it be an advertisement and salesmaker in itself?” 

THIS NOTICE is not intended as an argument, but rather an assurance to the Piano Trade that WE understand the requirements of 
our business in all parts of the country and are prepared to meet the same. For two years we have been hardly able to supply the demands 
of our rapidly increasing trade, although we have trebled our facilities. THIS SHOWS conclusively that the BRIGGS PIANOS are sellers, 
and in proof that they meet the finest requirement we have only to refer to the Piano itself as an argument. 


Cc. CC. BRIGGS & CO., 5 ani 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass, U.S. A., 
Hlanufacturers of Grand and Upright Pianos. 























FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N, Y. 


x BOLGE PAR —— 


n “ii h| 
il \ | 
Ni Mi) 


SEND a uaewenin CATALOQUE. 122 East 13th astm! NEW YORK. 


a} E * N ‘ G BAUS & COMPANY, 


squnce,Uprigat and Grand Pianos COMPARABLE” BAUS, PIANOS. 
JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
; SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


ae 
128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 

























Factory : 
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LOCKE WOOD PRESS, 126 ory 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York, 











